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Srate or TAE BAROMETER, 
From Feb. 25th, to March 26th, 1812, 
in the vicinity of Edinburgh. 


1812. |Barom. 


26| 29.5 
27| 29.71 
28| 29.75 
29| 29.82 
Marl} 29.9 
30. 
3) 29.95 
4.| 29.7 
5| 29.91 
6| 29.5 
7| 29.86 
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11] 30.12 
12] 30.14 
13] 30.15 
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High Water at Leith, 
or April 1812. 


Day. | Morn. | Even. 


Th. 6 6 28 
Rain.| Weather.|| F. 6 7 19 
a. 7 4518 12 
0.18 | Rain Su. 35} 8 39.9 6 
0.02 | Showers|| M.- 9 34/10 1 
_— Clear Tu. 710 2s 10 57 
W. sill 52 
02 Snow Th. 912 12 48 
—|Clear F. 19— 16 
0.62 | Snow Sa. ll} 1 44,2 12 
0.1 Rain Su. 1 Q 41) 3 9g 
Tu. 144 36-5 4 
025 | Snow W. 15,5 4116 9 
Char | Th. 165 2916 56 
7 2457 49 
Sa. 40 
Su. 199 69 29 
‘M. 20.9 53/10 15 
Tu. 21)10° 37110 59 
WW. 2211 42 
0.01! Snow || Th. 2312 212 24 
Sa. 25] 1 711 29 
——! Clear || Su. 26,1 50,2 12 
—— | Snow M. 27|2 342 56 
Tu. 2813 43 
Th. 4 575 22 

Cloudy | Moon's PHASES 

— Clear FOR APRIL, 1812. 
Apparent time at Edinburgh. 


D. M. H. 
LastQuart. 4 52 !0even. 
New Moon 11 14 Saftern 
First Quart. 18 $8 12 noon. 
Full Moon 26 57 4 aftern 


April 20. Sun enters Taurus 15m. past 6 ing 
25. Princess Mary Mary 


a 
| H. M. 
W. 15,6 39 
Feb. = 
14) 30.3 
15| 30.2 
16} 30.11 
| 30. 
18| 29.65 
19) 29.5 
20) 29.61 
21/ 29.81 
22| 29.95 
23| 30. 
24) 29.7 
29.92 
| | 
| 
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Description of Largo House. 


fda elegant mansion is situated 

in the parish of Largo, and 
county of Fife. It lies on the west 
side of Largo Law, at the distance 
of amilefrom the sea, and com- 
mands one of the finest and most 
extensive prospects in Scotland. 
A little to the north are the re- 
mains of the old house, which con- 
sist almost solely of a single round 
tower. 

The barony of: Largo has been 
repeatedly possessed by persons 
distinguished in the histofy of their 
country. During the reign of 
James III. it was held in tack by 
Sir Andrew Wood, the brave and 
faithful commander of the Scottish 
army. In consideration of two 
‘ignal victories obtained by this 
oficer, James IV. conferred upon 
him the final property. So entirely 
was this eminent person devoted 
to the habits of a seafaring life, that 
he formed a canal between his 
house and the church, to which he 
sailed in a barge. | 


TgO came afterwards into the’ 


family of Durham, by whom it i 
, by whom it is 
ul held, One of the most distin- 


uished of its members was Mr 
Ten Durham, brother of Sir 
Alexander Durham of Largo, who, 
from being Captain of dragoons, 
became one of the leading supor- 


ters of presbytery, in the reign of 


Charles I. He was minister of the 
high church of Glasgow, and was 
also appointed chaplain at court. 
When Oliver Cromwell was at Glas- 
gow, Mr Durham had the boldness, 
in preaching before him, to animad- 
vert severely on his conduct in the 
invasion of Scotland. 

In the town of Largo, was born 
Alexander Selkirk, whose singular 
story is well known to have sug- 
gested to Defoe the idea of his 
popular romance of Robinson _Cru- 
soe. An original document, and 
some other particulars relative to 
this noted personage, will be found 
in our Number for Sept. 1805. 

In the middle of a plain near 
Largo house, there are three re- 
markable stones, standing upright, 
and measuring six feet above the 
ground, and, as is supposed, as many 
in depth. There are also frag- 
ments of a fourth stone, of similar 

dimensions. 
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1G4 Mr Wilson’s Drawings in Water Colours. 


dimensions. They without, 
inscriptions ; but, according to tra- 
dition, are the grave stones of some 
Danish chiefs, who fell in a battle 
fought near this place. 


Observations on Mr Wilson’s Eachihi- 
tion of Drawings in Water Colours. 


Ww E now proceed, according to 

the intention announced in 
our last, to make some remarks on 
the principal pieces in this very 
meritorious cellection. 


1. A view of Tivali.—This splendid 


—Tandscape which exhibits a view ot 


perhaps the most picturesque spot 
in the world, seemed during the 
exhibition of Mr Wilson’s draw- 
ings, to draw the principal atten- 
tion of the public, which we do not 
wonder at, considermg that the 
scene from which the drawing is 
painted, has attracted the attention 
of all the great landscape painters 
from the Poussins to the present 
day. The point of view is admir- 


ably adapted to give a correct idea 


of the situation of Tivoli, and the 
effect of light is, we believe, pro- 
verly adapted to such a subject. 
Ve should suppose him a poor ar- 
tist indeed, who could not produce 
a pleasing picture of Tivoli; but to 
chuse the best point of view, and 
best effect at the same time, is that 
which distiaguishes the man of ge- 
nius from the herd of view-takers, 
‘Lhe luminous appearance of the 
shy, and the gradations of the tones 
ot colour from the distance to the 
middle grounds are exquisite; and 
the artist-dike manner of distribut- 
ing the light and shadow over the 
buildings, is certainly inferior to no- 
thing that any painter has attemp- 
ted on the subject. The foreground 
's extremely well composed, and we 
have only to regret the want of a. 


little more force to keep pace with 
the middle ground; but this defect 
we would rather ascribe to the ma- 
terials, than to the artist. 

2, The Baths of Caracalla.—This 
picture, though not so interesting 
with resvect to subject, as the pre- 
ceding, is equally great in regard 
to execution; the luxuriant glow of a 
brilliantsetting sun, which diffuses it- 
selfover the picture, produces an im- 
pression on the spectator extremely 
pleasing, and disposes him to con- 
sider the instability of all human 
greatness, in contemplating the 
ruins of these monuments of Roman 
luxury and grandeur. The fore- 
ground is most beautifully compos- 
ed, and at the same time kept down 
to aid the brilliancy of the great 
luminary which is ‘still more sup- 
ported by the opposition of two 
dark pines on the foreground ; and 
the impression of freshness, as well 


as warmth, is extremely well ex- . 


pressed by the cool tones of the 
distant part of the sky, which are 
most beautifully broken and biended 
with the warmer tones of the thin 
clouds catching a ‘small portion of 
the sun’s rays. In comparing this 
drawing with the preceding, we 
should hesitate in giving the pre- 
ference to either. 

3. View of Rome.—What we 
have said of the preceding draw- 
ings, may in every respect be ap- 
pled to this picture. We believe 
that its situation in the room, made 
it appear to great disadvantage, 
and we have no doubt that the hea- 
viness which appeared in some 
parts of it would entirely disappear, 
had it been placed in a stronger 
light. This drawing, and No. 1, 
are to be engraved by that excel- 
lent artist Mr Turner of London, 
who, we have no doubt, will do them 
both ample justice. 


4. St Giovennée in Laterani—In the: 
Crawings before mentioned, 


Wilson 
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Wilson has presented us with the 
representation of the more simple 
efects of nature: in the one, how- 
ever, at present under considera- 
tion, he has shewn that he can 
move with equal success in the 
higher department of landscape 
painting, where mediocrity has no 
place, and want of complete suc- 
cess implies total failure. The 
uninterrupted breath of light and 
shadow, produce an effect equally 
grand and pleasing, and the artist 


has judiciously avoided entering too 


much into minutia, which, how- 
ever proper in the picturesque style, 
would be altogether out of place 
here: the only defect which struck 
us in looking at this drawing, was 
‘rather a waut of dignity in the 
group of trees which pervades the 
rest of the picture. 

We believe we have mentioned 
the principal drawings that were 
exhibited, although there were 
many others worthy of theartist’sre- 
putation, and we looked with great 
delight upon the few studies trom 
_hature that were shewn at the same 
time with the furnished drawings, 
which shewed that the artist looks 
at nature with the real feeling of a 
master, 

Edinburgh, i 


March 26, 1812. Timon. 


A Short Account of the Progress 
made in building the 
Lunatic Asylum. 


oye building of two of the wings 
_.0f the Lunatic Asylum of 
Edinburgh is now far advanced ; 
ahd, there is reason to hope, that 
those peste of this extensive build- 
ing will be opened for the reception 
of unfortunaté maniacs in Jess than 
months. 
ome time ago, the Presbyte 

tecommend it to all the ministers 
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within their bounds to make a col-' 
lection at the doors of their respec-. 
tive churches, for carrying on this 
building ; and, on Sunday the 8th 
of March last, a collection was 
made, at the doors of many places 
of public worship in the city of 
Edinburgh, for this necessary and 
benevolent purpose. ‘This intend- 
ed collection was intimated from 
the pulpits, on Sunday the Ist 
March; and many ef the clergy re- 
commended this charitable esta- 


blishment to their congregations in 


the strongest terms. We are in- 
formed, that one respectable cler- 


gyman, after reading the represen-’ 


tation from the Managers of the 


asylum, addressed his hearers near- 


ly in the following words— 

“ My Dear Friends—I shall not 
detain you at present with any te- 
dious exhortation. It js one great 
object of the instructions which you 
hear from your established pastors, 
to form you to ‘ that charity which 
is the fulfilling of the law, and the 
bond of perfectness ; and your con- 
duct hitherto hath given us no cause 
to complain that * we have run in 
vain, and Jaboured in vain.’ 

‘* The institution for which I 
plead at present is intended to alle- 
viate and remedy a species of di- 
stress, the most deplorable to whith 
in this imperfect state we are liable. 

appeal to your own hearts, 
while I jook around this numerous 
asseinbiy , I ask you all in succes- 
sion, Wirether, excepting the mise- 
ry which arises scious guilt, 
there is another spesies of distress 
which you would more earnestly in- 


treat the Almighty to avert from. 


yourselves, and from all who are 
dear to you. 

« I need not wait for a reply. I 
know it is your earnest prayer, that, 
whatever else may befal you, whe- 
ther poverty or pain, or sickness or 
death, it may please the Lord, even 
to 
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to the last, to preserve to you the 
exercise of your reason, which is 
the image of himself within you. 

«If this then be a prayer which 
you would offer up for yourselves 
and your friends, pity the condition 
of those for whom I now request 
your charity; and come to the 
rouse of God, to testify your gra-’ 
uitude to him, for his goodness to 
you, by showing kindness to some 
ef the most wretched of his off- 

ring.” 

This short, but energetic, address 
had probably a good etiect on many 
of the hearers. And, we are not 
without hopes, that it will also have 
sone influence on many readers. 

We subjoin a list of subscriptions 
lately received by Mr Bonar, 
Banker, Royal Exchange, Treasu- 
rer tothe Asylum. And, as exam- 
ple goes even farther than precept, 
it is to be hoped that this also will 
have a good efiect. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
FOR BUILDING THE EDINBURGH LUNATIC 
ASVLUM. 


Amount of Subscriptions formerly 
advertised L. 5808 1 

Mr Robert Ponton - 1 0 

Dav. Monypenny, Esq. Sol. Gen. 10 10 

Mr James Hunter - 3.3 

From 5 jurymen, per Mr Man- 
derson 

A Widow Lady - 4 


ro 


Robert Ross, Esq. Provost for 

the city of Perth ; J04 
Robert Ross, Esq. - 2 
Mr David Beatson 2 
Mr David Morison - 2 
Mr Thomas Reatson 2 
Mr John Wright - 2 
Mr L. Robertson I 
Mr Patrick Stewart - I 
Mr John Richardson 3} 
Dr James Wood a 5 
Mr James Richardson 3 
Dr Alex. Slewart - 1 
Mr James Paton 3 


Mr Jo. Young - 

Mr David Sandeman ° 
\ir Wm. Stewart - 
Francis Robertson - 
Mr Jo. Ross 

Mr George Sandeman - 
Dr : jacfarlane - 

Mr Jo. Sandeman - 
Mr George Condie 
Mr S. Malcolm - 

Wm. Stewart 
Mr J. Chalmers - 

Mr Wm. Dickson - 
Mr Chas. Husband - 
Mr David Lumsdaine 

Mr Jas. Ramsay - 

Dr A. Keltie - 

Nir H. Lindsay - 
Mr D. Spottiswood 

Mr Richardson - 


The above Thirty-two from the 
Town of Perth. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM DIFFERENT CONGRE- 
GATIONS IN THE CITY AND NEIGH 
BOURHOOD OF EDINBURGH. 


High Church - L.40 0 0 
Oid Church — - 20 0 0 
St Andrew’s Church - 63 0 0 
Tolbooth Church - 37 6 6 
New North Church 17 4 1 
Tron Church - 25 9 6 
Do. a Lady by Dr Simpson 1 1 0 
Lady Yester’s Church 24 5 0 
Old Gray Friars Church 32 0 0 
New Gray Friars 1411 6 
College Church - 12 0 0 
West Church - 49 13 0 
Do. Chapel of Ease - 2510 0 
North Leith Church | 14 0 0 
Episcopal Chapel, Cowgate 46 14 3 
Charlotte Square Chapel 55 8 0 
St George’s Chapel - 2912 0 
St Peter's Chapel = - 22 1 0 
Episcopal Chapel, Blackfriars 

Wynd - 1413 2 
Mr Hall’s Meeting, in Rose 

Street - 17 0 0 
Mr Aikman’s Meeting 13 2 0 
Roman Catholic Meeting 816 4h 
Methodist Meeting 60 0 
Relief Chapel, in Roxburgh 

Place 23 0 
Mr Lothian’s Meeting 10 0 0 
Church meeting, head of Leith 

Walk 0 
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Monthly Memoranda in Natural 
History. 


URING the first half 
Marcu. of this month the 
weather was mild, and the opera- 
tions of agriculture and horticul- 
ture were carried on with advan- 
tage. By the 16th apricot blos- 
som had appeared in some placcs, 
and even peach blossom were be- 
ginning to shew. 

— 17 A Goosander (Mergus 
Merganser) anda Dunlin (Tringa 
alpina) were shot on the Esk and 
its banks, within the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch’s grounds. Neither of these 
birds are common in the vicinity 
of Edinburgh. All uncommon birds 
shot by His Grace’s game-keepers 
are, we understand, henceforth to 
be preserved and placed in glass 
cases, in Dalkeith House. 

Uncommon Storm of Frost and 
Snow.—Early on the morning of 
the 19th, a sudden and heavy fall 
_of snow took place. In about three 
hours it lay near a foot thick all 
around Edinburgh. All kinds of 
country labour were therefore com- 
pletely stopt. 

—— 21. A strong gale from N. 
E. with continued snow, has render- 
ed most of the roads in this neigh 
bourhood impassable. In many 
places, the snow, where drifted, lies 
eight feet deep on the roads, hid- 
ing hedges and walls from the view. 

he mail-coaches could no longer 
make their way, even with six hor- 
ses. In the valleys about Arthur’s 
Seat hills, thesnow, in some hollows, 
is from 15 to 20 feet deep. 

—— 22. The London Mail came 
into and left town this day on horse- 
back, the roads being so blocked 
up by snow as to be totally impas- 
sable to coaches. 

——— 23. The snow ceased; but 
this evening an intense frost set in ; 
the mercury in Fahrenheit’s ther- 
Mometer falling to 23° or 9 degrees 
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below the freezing point. This 
great degree of cold will probably 
be destructive to the blossom above 
mentioned ; and, what is of more 
general importance, it must prove 
exceedingly pernicious to newly 
dropped lambs. The check given 
to vegetation in general, will not, ng 
it is believed, be attended with any 
bad effects. 


26. The severe frost still 7 
continues, the mercury at this 
morning standing at 24°; and hav- 
ing been observed, more early, as RR 
low as 21°, or 11 degrees below 
freezing. 

According to the best accounts ee 
which have yet reached us, this at oe 
heavy snow-storm has been only 


local. The weather in London is 
represented as comparatively genial 
and pleasant; and agricultural ope- 
rations have continued to go on in 
Dumfries-shire and Galloway, no 
snow having fallen in that direction 
beyond the range of Lead-hills. In 
the West, the fall does not appear 
to have been nearly so great as a- i 4 eee 
bout Edinburgh. How tar Nort: 7 
it had extended is not correctly 7 4 
known; but some had fallen be- 
yond Aberdeen. In a southeriy 
direction, it reached Berwick on 
the 2lst, and extended to Durhain 
and Carlisle, beyond which last Abe 
place it is said little had fallen. aN es 

It has seldom, we presume, hap- 
pened that so great a fall of snow 
and cold of such intensity, have ta- ie 
ken place so Jate in the scason,— yh 
after the sun has been some time ; a 
in Aries, and his rays have acquir- 
ed great infiuence. 

Even now (27th March) all the 
lakes and pools are thickly frozen 
over; and to see boys skating on 
the North Loch ditches, on Good 
Friday, is perhaps rather a novelty. 


ave 


Canonmills, 27th 
March 1812. 
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Memoirs of the Progress of Manu- 
factures, Chemisiry, Science, and 


‘the Fine Arts. 


Paper by Count Rumford, has 

been read at the Royal So- 
ciety, on the nature of light. The 
Count, firmly persuaded that it is 
of great commercial importance to 
increase the quantity of light, and 
that this luminous power has no dis- 
tinct material existence, proceeded 
to make a number of experiments on 
wax tapers and the photometer. He 
began by weighing the combustible 
matter consumed or transformed 
during a given time, and compared 
the quantity of light emitted in pro- 
portion to the wax burnt. In nine 
such experiments he satisfied him- 
self that the light emitted bore no 
invariable proportion to the quan- 
tity of combustible matter consum- 
ed; but that with small tapers, 
which yielded very little light, 
there was a very considerable in- 
crease of heat. Here he was in- 
duced to make some observations 
on the nature. of heat, or heated 
bodies, so far as their luminous 
qualities were concerned ; all of 
which, he thought, teuded to con- 
tirm his opinion, that there is no 
such matter in existence as light, 
and that the philosophers may for 
ever torture their imaginations 
about its nature and qualities, with- 
out being the wiser. He observed, 
that no person ever looked for the 
nature and properties of*sound in 
fulminating powder, and it is egual- 
ly icle to look for those of light in 
combustible bodies. He has how- 
ever made a very philanthrophic and 
important discovery, namely, a 
polyflame lamp, consisting of a 
number of burners, ‘with wicks 
flat like a ribbon, and so pla- 
ced one by the side of another, 
that the air can pass between 
them, at the same time that they 
are duly supplied with oil, Some 


flat wick arranged in this niaits 
ner, side by side, supplied with 
oil, and covered with a large glass 
which rose several inches above the 
flame, yielded as much light as 40 
candies ! 


M. Blanchard, a wateh-maker at 
Portentru, announces, -as*the fruit 
of thirty-four years of labour and 
study, a repeating watch, with a 
new scapement and movement. 
This new scapement is intended to 
regulate with the utmost accuracy, 
the motion of the balance-wheel by 
diminishing considerably the num- 
ber of oscillations. It is well known 
that the ordinary scapement gives 
17,360 hourly ; this of M. Blanch- 
ard gives only 7,230; and on this 
diminution is founded the superior 
accuracy ‘and steadiness of per- 
formance. With these advantages 
the inventor has connected angther, 
that the repeating movement is ac- 
ted upon by the same motive prin- 
ciple as actuates the wheel-work. 
And further, the moving power by 
which the watch aets, is capable of 
being exerted during seven days, 
without being wound up. 

A patent has been obtained in 
the United States, for a new mode 
of tanning. In the specification, it 
is stated, that sheep-skins can be 
tanned in 12 or 16 hours ; calf- 
skins from about 24 to 50 hours, 
after being deprived of their hair; 
upper Icather from, three to five 
days; and sole leather from 5 to 15 
or 20 days, according to the thick- 
ness of the hides. 


The city of Catania, which is not 
more than seven leagues from the 
crater of Etna, has again been 
strongly menaced by the torrents 
of lava, with wich the valley of 
Nusara has been filled. The stream 
of lava flowed within one league of 
the walls of the city, which the in- 
habitants in their first alarms aban- 
doned. 
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Frial of John Skelton for robberies 
“on the morning of the New Year Ss 
day. 
HIGH COURT OF JUSTICIARY. 


ZONDAY the 2d of March 
A came on before this Court, 
the trial of John Skelton, appren- 
tice gunsmith, accused of commit- 
ting the three following robberies, 
on the night of the 3ist of Decem- 
ber last, or morning of the Ist of 
January 1S12—viz, Isty Knocking 
down and robbing George Edmon- 
ston, clerk to Mr David Ramsay, 
printer, of a black watch ribbon, 
and a watch-key of gold, which al- 
formed a seal, having a Corncli- 
an stone set therein: Yd, For rob- 
bing Mr Walter Robertson, stone- 
ware merchant, West Bow, on the 
South Bridge, of a silk twist wateh- 
chain, with a brass seal, and brass 
key: and 3d, For robbing Mr Wil- 
liam Jolly, student of divinity, an 
the South Bridge, of a green silk 
purse, mounted with stcel, contain- 
thg a written line from Dr William 
Ritchie, to Professor Jameson, in 
favour of the said Mr Jolly. 

George Edmonston, clerk to Mr 
David Ramsay, printer of the 
Edinburgh Evening Courant, stat- 
ed, that he was on the High Street 
on the Slst; and, about eleven 
®clock at night, when crossing 
from the south side to the Flesh- 
market Close, where his’sister lived, 
he was followed by several people, 

10 dematided money of him, but, 
Without giving hini time to deliver 
It, knocked him down, afd ‘left hint 
lying in a stair, all wet witlr blood ; 

+ When he récovered his senses, 
he found 'that an attempt had been 
trade: to rob him of his watch; but, 

swivel breaking, he only lost 
the ribbon and sea Was shiewn a 


seal and ribbon, and said they were: 


Property. Being particularly’ 
eXantined as to the place where he’ 


Wis attacked, stated-that it was’ he came* along the South Bridge,’ 
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within the head of the Fieshnmarkes 
Close; that he was never spoken 
to op the High Street by any per- 
son, till he was within the head of 
the Fleshmarket Close. 

It being stated in the indictment, 
that, the robbery of Me Edmonstor 
was committed on the High Street; 
when it appeared from the evidence 
to have been committed within the 
Fleshmarket Close, the Solic'tor 
General, on the part of the Crown, 
waved this part of the charge a+ 
gainst the prisoner. 

Walter Robertson, stoneware 
merchant, West Bow, being next 
examined, stated, that, about twelve 
o’clock, he left luis house, in com- 
pany with another gentleman, to go 
to Nicolson Street, and, when turn- 


ing past Mr Blackwood’s shop, ‘en 


the South Bridge, he saw a man’ 
knecked down, who feil between 
the other gentleman and hin, and: 
he was immediately assaulted by 
the rioters, and forced against the 
wall, when he was robbed of his 
pocket book, containing ‘ourteen 
guinea notes, and seventeen one- 
pound-notes, and’ his watch-chaine 
He was attacked by between forty 
and fifty lads, who were all young: 
men, none of them in his opinion 
more than twenty years of age. 
The witness identified his watch 
chain, seal, and key. When he 
was first attacked, he intreated 
them not to use him ill, on a new 
year’s morning, and said he would 
ive them some money to drink his: 
health ; but, while putting his hand’ 
into his pocket, to give them mo- 
ney, his coat was tore open, and’ 
his pocket-book taken away. He 
received a stroke with a stick, that: 
strack off his hat, which he lost; 
and he just got off while another. 
blow was aiming at-him.- | 
William Jolly, student of divi- 
nity, stated, that between twelve’ 
and one o’clock, of the January, 
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and was attacked by a party of 
about three dozen, between the 
Cowgate Arch and Tron Church, 
who demanded a shilling to drink 
his health; but he told them. he 
had no money. On this, two of the 
stoutest of them held his arms, 
while a smaller one searched his 
pockets. Several of them cried out 
to knock him down, but two objec- 
ted to that, as he was a country 
lad. To convince them he had no 
money, he took out a small green 
purse, and shook it; but it was im- 
mediately snatched violently from 
him. The purse contained a line 
from the Rev. Dr Ritchie to Pro- 
fessor Jameson. The witness iden- 
tified both the purse and the line 
it contained; said he was twice 
struck, but he did not fall farther 
than his knee. 

Walter Alexander, apprentice to 
James Brown, shoemaker, Calton- 
street, deponed, that he knows the 
pannel, and saw him on the last 
night of the year at the head of 
Woodsworth’s Jane, Calton, along 
with James Johnstone, mason, Kk. 
M‘Kenzie, the two Clerks, Ellis, 
and Campbell, apprentices to a 
carver and gilder. Johnstone desired 
him to bring out a stick, and the 
witness brought out two, but did 
not know for what purpose the 
sticks were got; that Johnstone was 
a leader, and the witness supposed 
himself and the others were to as- 
sist him ; that there was a conver- 
sation among the party about tak- 
ing gentlemen’s hats, both before 
and after Skelton joined them, but 
he did not understand that the 
Sticks were to be used against 
gentlemen ; that there was a mam to 
attack the police, but does not 
know by whom it was proposed ;— 
thinks he saw Skelton lift a lemon 
box from Mr Nimmo’s door, at 
Greenside Place, and it was thrown 
at a peliceman, but is not quite 


Certain whether it was the pannel 
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or not: that they attacked the 
liceman at Greenside Place; that the 
arty went down a lane into Mr 
Allan’s ground, and some of them 
climbed the trees and broke sticks, 
and thinks Skelton and Gun were 
among those who climbed the trees, 
as they had no sticks at first ; that 
he saw Skelton with a small branch 


of tree that was made into a stick; 


that they were all provided with 
sticks, and then all proceeded up 
the lane to Leith-street ; — John- 
stone proposed to take stones to 
throw at the police, but none of 
them were thrown; that some time 
after they met about a dozen of the 
police, on which the party. dis- 
ersed, after which he did not see 
kelton. Some time after he heard 
Skelton’s name called out on the 
South Bridge, but did not see him; 
that he saw several gentlemen at- 
tacked on the Bridges and High 
Street, but is nat sure whether it 
was before or after he heard Skel- 
ton’s name called; that he saw a 
erson knocked down near Mr 
3lackwood’s shop, South Bridge, 
but does not recollect the time; 
that he saw a gentleman knocked 
down at the head of North Bridge, 
a policeman was also knocked down 
near the Fountain Well, and a- 
nother policeman at the head of the 
Fleshmarket Close, but this was 
before what happened at Mr Black- 
wood’s shop, South Bridge.—Be- 
fore quitting the witness box, he 
received a very suitable exhortation 
from the Lord Justice Clerk as to 


_his future conduct. 


Kenneth M‘Kenzie, apprentice 
to Mr Donaldson, contectioner, 
Leith Street, deponed, that he does 
not know.the pannel, and did not 
see him on the last night of the 
year ; that he was in company with 
Johnstone, the two Clerks, Walker, 
Gun, Grant, Alexander, and some 
others, that evening, several of 
whom he did not know ; that all the 


party 
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without exchanging almost a word 


rty. went down to Mr Allan’s 
ground, and two of them went up 
the trees, and broke off sticks, but 
does not know who they were ; met 
Johnstone at nine o’clock, and at 
his desire he went for his stick; 
that he did not notice John Skelton 
have a stick 

(Here the Court desired the 
question by the Depute-Advocate, 
with the answer, to be written 
down by the clerk of Court, which 
was done accordingly.) They were 
—“ Had the whole of the party 
sticks? Witness— Did not notice 
John Skelton have a stick. 

Court— You said you did not 
know Skelton; what did you mean 
by saying he had no stick, if you 
did not know him ?—Meant to say 
he was one of the three persons, 
who, as I was afterwards told, join- 
ed us at the head of Leith Walk; I 
never saw him in my life till this 
day; never heard his name till I 
did it in the Council-chamber. 

How did you know his name? 


Mr Ponton asked me if I would. 


know the lad who helped me to lift 
the orange box to throw at the po- 
liceman ? I said I would not know 
him if I saw him. Mr Ponton told 
me, John Skelton helped me. 

Was it Mr Ponton who told you 
that? No, not Mr Ponton, it was 
another gentleman ; I was examined 
three times; it was the second time 


I got the information from the 


gentleman. 
Did you not know who helped 
you to lift the box? No, I did not 
take any particular notice, he was 
about the same size as the prisoner ; 
ad no conversation with the per- 
son who lifted the box along with 
me; I did not speak to him.” 
(The Court observed that it was 
y 20 means credible that such a 
transaction could have taken place 
withont some conversation ; nobody 
could believe that he would lift a 
with a man he did not know, 
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with him. ) : 
The witness then said, that he, 
and another lad, who he did not 


know, took an orange box from Mr 


Nimmo’s door in Greenside Street, 
and threw it at a policeman; saw 
Walker strike a policeman; when 
coming from Mr Allan’s, some per- 
sgn called out to get stones, which 
was done, but the witness did not 
carry his stone ; about a month, or 
three weeks before, Johnstone pro- 
osed they should take gentlemen’s 
ats that night, and thinks it was 
understood by the whole party that 
it was to be done; that when the 
box was thrown, he never spoke 
to the person who assisted him ; 
either the witness, or the person 
who assisted him, said, “ Take the 
one side, and I will take the other.’” 
Knows the former witness, Alex- 
ander, but while under examina- 
tion in the Council-chamber, he 
never spoke to him; that he was at 
one time about an hour together 
with Alexander, but said nothin 
to him, only he remarked to the 
boy Thomson, that he, ( Alexander ) 
had told the whole story, and had 
little to do for his pains.—This 
witness was committed to prison for 
prevarication. 
Reverend Dr Ritchie, deponed, 
that he knows Mr William Jolly, a 
student of Divinity, and remembers 
writing a line for him to Professor 
Jameson, which line he read and 
identified in Court. 
John Grant, aged 14 years, re- 


siding in Greenside Place, depon-— 


ed, he was in Leith Street on the 
last night of the year, where he 
met Johnstone, the two Clerks, 
Mackenzie, Gun, Alexander, and 
others; that Johnstone wished the 
witness rather to go away; that 


some time after, they were joined © 


by two others, and Johnstone asked 
them to assist in giving the police 
a kneitting (i. ¢. beating) and to 

stand 
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stand true; that two of the party 
lifted an orange box, and threw it 
among the policemen, and one of 
them was knocked down—cannot 
positively say the pannel was one 
of the two who jomed them, and 
thinks Mackenzie was one of them 
that threw the box at the police- 
men. 

Thomas M‘Gibbon, painter, 
Thistle Street, said, that he was 
on the streets on the last night of 
the year, and went out about eleven 
e’clock to the High Street, where 
he saw several gentlemen knocked 
down and robbed—knows the pan- 
nel. Witness was, that night, for 
some considerable time betwixt the 
Tron Church and Mr Weddle’s 
shop. Skelton was in the midst of 
the moh, and was swearing, and 
had a stick in his hand. Does not 
recollect seeing him more than 
once, but it appeayed to him, that 
he was in the riot—saw him with 
his hat ia his hand at one period, 
and he thought he was hiding some 
things —had seen some -robberies 
committed before this time, oppo- 
site the Post Office. Saw a rob- 
bery cammitted at Moflat’s shop, 
end of South Bridge, and saw a- 
nother robbery on the opposite side 
of the street, but this was after he 
had seen Skelton. 

William Walker, slater, residing 
in Blair Street, said, that he was 
on the streets the last night of the 
year, mM company with Skelton, and 
they went together to Leith Street, 
where they met Johnstone and se- 
veral other lads; George Hog and 
James Simpson were also with 
them. The party attacked the po- 
lice, and he assisted—saw the box 
thrown, but does not know who 
threw it. The party went to Mr 
Allan’s grounds, and several of the 
boys went up the trees. Skelton 
was one of them who climbed the 
trees, and had no stick till he came 


to Mr Allan’s, where he got a small 
one. 

John Chisholm, a policeman, said 
he was sent by the Magistrates for 
Mr Tait, betore one o’clock in the 
morning of the first of January, and 


returned to the police-ofiice with 


Mr ‘Tait; that between two and 
three, saw the pannel come across 
the street from the Fleshmarket 
Close; be was in front of a party, 
and, when the police came for- 
ward, he cried out to attack them; 
but the prisoner immediately ran 
off, and threw away his stick; he 
was, however, taken by the police, 
and carried into the oilice; that he 
was searched there, and two watch 
chains found on him, one of which 
the witness identified to be Mr 
Robertson’s; that he was farther 
searched, and in his watelh-iob, 
which was secured with a pin, Mr 
Jolly’s parse, and also Dr Ritchie’s 
line, were found, beth of which the 
witness identified. Nine shillings, 
and au eighteen penny piece in sil- 
ver, and some other things, were 
also found on the pannel. The 
streets were very dirty, but the ar- 
ticles found eon the pannel were 
quite clean. 

Thomas Mackay, a policeman, 
was On duty on the last day of the 
year, and between two and three 
o’clock, saw a mob, and the pan- 
nel at their head, who said, “ Let’s 
attack the b————*g;”’ the witness 
ran alter the pannel and took him 
prisoner, sad, with Chisholm’s as- 
sistance, took him to the police 
otice. A stick was brought to the 
office, but is not suse whether it 
was the stick the prisoner threw 
away when he was pursued and 
taken. 

Jolin Duff, policeman, said he 
searched the pannel, and took two 
watch chains from his left waist- 
coat pocket. ‘Fhe witness identi- 


fied Mr Robertson’s. watch chain; 
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and Angus Cameron, police con- 
stable, who also searched the pri- 
soner, identified Mr Jolly’s purse, 
and Dr Ritchie’s line, which he 
found in his watch-fob secured 
with a pin—He said to Cameron, 
the purse was his sister’s. 

e pannel’s Counsel admitted 
that the dec arations were fairly 


taken, and they were then read by 


the clerk. 

In the first declaration, he said 
he found the articles which were 
taken from him at the police office ; 
they were picked up by him on the 
street, having been thrown away 
by a boy who was pursued. He 
also admitted, in the third declara- 
tion, that he had found a hat that 
night. In general, the prisoner’s 


declarations were remarkably clear. 


and candid, as to the proceedings 
of the rioters. 
FOR THE PANNEL. 
On the part of the prisoner, the 
strongest possible proof of charac- 
ter was adduced. 


William Younger, Esq. deponed, 


that the prisoner had his 
Lousehold servant; and had behav- 
ed soberly, honestly, and to his 
perfect satisfaction. 
Mr James Innes, gunsmith. 
‘Prisontr was with me for nearly 
three years; and down to Sist 
December last, he was a remarka- 
y honest and well behaved lad; 
though very young now, yet his 
haviour led me to repose perfect 
confidence in him; he paid and col- 
lected my accounts ; I never found 
m wrong in a farthing; never 
missed him when I wanted him; 
Never saw him in liquor ; in short, 
Was quiet, remarkable for good 
Conduct, and of perfect integrity, 
60 far as I knew or saw.” 


‘Henry Gray, 

journeyman, and 

Davidson, apprentice with 
d, that in the 


depone 
— of last September, the pan- 


Was sent with an account to an 
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English nobleman, of which he got 
payment, but he received a five 
pound note by mistake for a ane 
pound note; he instantly told it to 
his tellow workmen, and he and 
Gray went over to the New Town, 
met the nobleman, to whom he re- 
turned the 5/. note, and received a 
guinea note in exchange, being a 
shilling to himself. 

James Drummond, weaver, who 
had lodged several years in his 
father’s house with him, gave him 
an excellent character for sobriety, 
regularity, and atcention, while he 
knew him, 

‘The Solicitor-General addressed 
the Jury on the part of the Crown, 
and he began with apologising for 
the delay that had taken place in 
bringing on this trial, which was 
occasioned by the number of out- 
rages committed on that melancho- 
ly evening. The Magistrates had 
exerted themselves with the great- 
est activity, and well merited the 
applause of their fellow citizens ;— 
but notwithstanding aH vueir en- 
deavours, from the number of cri- 
minals concerned, it was impossi- 
ble to bring on this trial sooner. 
He observed, at the same time, 
that no delay had oecurred after 
the precognition was laid betore 
the Crown Counsel, as the present 
indictment was served in the 
course of two days after. The So- 
licitor-General then entered into 
an examination of the evidence, 
and contended, that he had com- 
pletely made out his case against 
the prisoner. 

Mr Gordon replied, in an elo- 
quent speech, for the pannel, in 
the course of which he drew a 
clear line of distinction between 2a 


_ person being engaged in the bois- 


terous and riotous mirth to which 
the last —_— of the .year has, by 
immemorial custom, been ' 
and his being concerned in, or a 
party to, the systematic plan 

which 
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which had been formed, for the 
purpose of plunder and robbery: 
That although the prisoner at the 
bar was upon the streets on that 
unfortunate night, as every other 


person of his rank and situation in 


ife was, yet he had not been prov- 
ed to have been present at any one 
of the numerous robberies which 
had been committed; for all the 
witnesses who had seen him in the 
early part of the night universaily 
swore that they always missed him 
upon these occasions: That al- 
though ‘the articles mentioned in 
the indictment had been found 
upon him, yet he had accounted 
for his possession of them in a _pos- 
sible, nay, even in a probable way ; 
and that so long as that possibility 
or probability of innocence did 
exist, he contended, it was their 
duty to lean to the side of mercy, 
more especially when the party ac- 
cused had established such a char- 
acter, for honesty in particular, as 
the prisoner had been proved’ to 
bave mai:.tained, down to the very 
hour of the alleged offence. He 
concluded a most impressive speech, 
by intreating the Jury to keep in 
mind, that it were better ten guilty 


‘persons should escape, than that 


one innocent person should suffer ; 
and he hoped, therefore, — they 
would find the charges not proven 
against the pannel. 

The Lord Justice Clerk summed 
up the evidence, in a speech of 
considerable length. The Jury 
were inclosed a little after five 
o’clock, and appointed to give in 
their verdict on Tuesday at one 
o’clock. 

The Court again met on Tues- 
day, when the Jury returned a 
verdict, all in one voice finding the 
pannel Guilty, but unanimously 
and earnestly recommending him 
to mercy, on account of his former 
good character. The Judges de- 
livered their opinions at considera- 
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ble length, lamenting the unfor. 


‘tunate situation of the pannel, and 


assuring the Jury, that their hu- 
mane recommendation should be 
transmitted to the Prince Regent; 
but saying that no alternative was 
left to them but to pronounce the 
awful sentente of the Jaw :—when, 
after a suitable admonition from 
the Lord Justice Clerk, he was 
sentenced to be executed at Edin- 
burgh, on Wednesday the 15th 
day of April next. 

Counsel for the Crown---the So- 
licitor General, and William 
Horne, Esq; Agent, Mr Hugh 
Warrender, W. S. 

Counsel for the pannel---James 
Gordon, S. M‘Cormick, and Alex. 
Wood, Esqrs.; Agents, Messrs. 
Hopkirk and Riddell, W. S. 

his trial excited great interest, 
and the Court was: uncommonly 
crowded both on Monday aud 
Tuesday. 
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In vitium ducit culpa fuga, si caret arte 
Horace. 


trees is so striking a dissimi- 

larity in almost every particu- 
lar between the aspects of rude and 
of civilized life, that it would be an 
amusing speculation to consider the 
sentiments with which it may be 
supposed, that a person accustom- 
ed from infancy to the former, 
would pass into the latter; to im- 
agine his emotions on being intro- 
duced to so many objects and ap- 
pearances altogether new to him, 
to follow the progress of his mind 
from its first feelings of astonish- 
ment or contempt, through all the 
successive stages of growing con- 
viction, of the reasonableness of 
what at first he was disposed to 
regard with so little indulgence, 
and to mark the issue of the whole 
matter in his own participation in 


_€onformity to a condition and- 


character 
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character entirely at variance with 
all his early prejudices and_ha- 
bits; while in every age and in all 
states of society, it seems to have 
a prevalent impression of the hu- 
man mind, that the things of that 
icular period in which it was 

its own fate to exist, were greatly 
inferior to those of more ancient 
times, the same acknowledgement 
of comparative degeneracy has been 
very far from being admitted when 
the question was between a man’s 
own country and any other nation. 
There the claim of superiority has 
been commonly maintained with 
no less pertinacity, than in the other 
case it has been freely relinquish- 
ed; ad the same person who is 
forward to complain of the times 
in which he lives, and to lament 
the fatal decay and loss of the hon- 
ours of Our Common nature, would 
be fired with indignation, were any 
one to insinuate that on the face 
of the earth, as it now is, there 
isany where exhibited a i:ational 
character more estimable than that 
of the community to which he has 
the happiness to belong ; that there 
is any other region under heavén, 
more distinguished for the manly 
vigour of its sons, or for the beauty 
and the virtues of its daughters. 
This mode of judging is not con- 
fined to such as are in reality fa- 
vourably distinguished above others 
in any of those respects, as to 
which they put forward their pre- 
tensions to precedency. Indeed 
with that preposterousness of which 
there are many other examples, 
the case seems to be in a great 
measure perfectly the reverse ; and 
as the inhabitants of some of the 
Most rugged and desolate parts of 
€ earth, are said to feel often an 
attachment to their native soil, of 
which there are few examples in 
regions of the highest fertility and 
eauty, so to those whose condi- 
aud manners have net emerg- 
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ed from the rudest state of bar- 
barism, that barbarism and that 
rudeness are extremely apt to ap- 
pear under the character of what- 
ever is most estimable and most 
perfect in human nature. It is ta 
this .predilection founded indeed 
on habit, not to the mere habit 
considered independently of any 
such consequence, that we are to 
attribute that tenacious adherence 
to their own modes and custonis, 
which has sometimes been exhibit- 
ed in the person even of individuals, 
placed in circumstances most fa- 
vourable to the acquisition of new 
imprevement and enjoyment. We 
are astonished at this canduct; we 
wonder how it is possible that any 
one should prefer a state of society, 
in which he could hardly obtain 
the necessaries of life, to another 
which places within his reach even 
superfluity and luxury; how he 
should choose to wallow in filth, 
beset with indigence, nakedness 
aud hunger, when he had it in his 
power to exchange these appen- 
dages of wretchedness for con- 
venient clothing, wholesome nourish- 
ment, and comfortable accommoda- 
tion ; how he should incline to fore- 

othe elegant amusements of po- 
fished liie, for the rustic gambols 
of untutored savages; or for the 
sake of sullenness, insipidity, or 
boisterous noise, to withdraw him- 
self trom the decencies, the refine- 
ments, and the spirited or the com- 
plaisant conversations of civilized 
society. ‘This surprise is in some 
degree perhaps reasonable. In 
many respeets, undoubtedly, there 
is areal advantage on the part of 
civilized, over uncultivated and 


barbarous life, and from a plurality’ 


of things placed within its power, 
it may be considered that even un- 
improved nature should not be 
totally incapable of distinguishing 
justly, and of selecting for itself the 
best, On this ground, 
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the utmost that can in any event 
be charged, is a misapprehension 
only of such a kind as is not on 
many oecasions easily to be avoid- 
ed, even by those who to equal 
natural parts have superadded the 
Benefits of aequired education. 
They too are tiable at times to 
make mistaken choices. They, no 
less than the unlettered and the 
uncultivated, are apt to be influenc- 
ed by prejudice in favour of that 
mode of life to which they have 
chiefly been accustomed. And it 
may be fairly asserted, that it is al- 
ways in part owing to this cause, 
thet such examples as have been 
just alludc:l to, appear so very 
strange and unaccountable as they 
often do; that it is sometimes alto- 
gether a consequence of it. For 
civilized life in any form of it, with 
which we have yet become ac- 
quainted, is not, any more than 
barbarous life, absolutely free from 
imperfection. In some respects, 
the latter may justly claim a pre- 
ference over the other. If therefore 
nu regard is had to this considera- 
tion, but every thing which is found 
in the one of these modes of lite is 
esteemed and praised, every thing 
reprobated and contemned, that 
enters into the other, it must fol- 
low, that affection will be some- 
times misplaced, the objects to- 
wards winch it is directed, bei 

sven not as they are in themselves, 
but as they appear through the 
medium of this false impression. 
When the real distinctions of things 
are thus overlooked, and through 
the etiect of the overweening con- 
fidence which every man is so ept 
te place in his own judgment, and 
m the soundness of his particular 
‘measures and views, the danger is 
considerable, that improper esti- 
mates may be: formed by persons 
both in respect to their own charac- 
ter-and those of others. They are 


spt to err alike by overrating what 


is peculiar in their personal circu. 
stances, and by undervaluing what 
they have not in common with men, 
who may occupy a place upon the 
whole indeed interior to theirs, but 
may yet be in possession of advan- 
tages which blindness only could not 
see, and stubbornness alone would 
be unwilling to acknowledge. 

For the most part those who are 
ealicd barbarous are favourably dis- 
tinguished above such as have been 
medelled after the fashion of ar- 
tificial life, by, the possession of 
greater bodily strength, more de- 
termined resolution of mind, a sus 
periority of vigour in action, of pa- 
tience and fortitude in suffering. 
If in comparison of these, which he 
is disposed to consider as his most 
estimable qualities, the inhabitant 
of the woods is apt to hold in con- 


_tempt the accomplishinents, the 


elegancies and all the varied ac- 
quirements which in polished 
ciety, it is the business of so many 
vears, and by the means of so much 
industry and application, to attain, 
this is no more than it were reason- 
able to expect from the whole te- 
nor of his instruction; from the 
first bias given to his mind, and 
from the tendency of numerous 
associations which by circumstances 
of the most interesting kind, claim 
an irresistible influence over his 
heart and affections, He may be 
faulty in making less account than 
they are justly entitled to, of these 
other qualifications with which he 
contrasts them. But for this too 
his apology is easy and obvious. 
The same thing cannot be said in 
favour of any who may to an equal 
extent, support the opposite sen- 
timent, or who in following out 
that conviction, may think or pro~ 
fess to thmk, very hardly of the 
jadgment dictated to him by na 
ture. Foris he not in this mstance 
radically in the right. And if the 
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allowed himself so far to be drawn 
away by a regard to these subor- 
dinate features, as to confound 
them with, or even to rate them a- 
bove what ought to be, the main 
lines of the picture, he has reason 
to be ashamed of the depraved state 
of his own mind, not to be indig- 
nant or astonished at the really 
sounder and more rational views 
of untutored, and as it may appear 
to him, despicable ignorance. 
Sincerity, candour, openness, in 
like manner, and, as a natural coun- 
terpart to these, unsuspecting con- 
fidence, are traits commonly to be 
expected in the savage character... 
In circumstances in which there 
is little inducement to practise de- 
ceit, there must be suppused a great- 
er proportion than is usually found, 
even in the human mind, of a ten- 
dency to mysteriousness and cun- 
ning, before the duplicity, the soli- 
citude and distrust which in such 
a degree infest civilized society, 
could penetrate into the desert, and 
tothe privations to which all are 
subject in those regions of desola- 
tion, add the fear of each other. 
The uncultivated barbarian speaks 
out without hesitation whatever oc- 
curs to him. He is not restrained 
in the statement of what he con- 
siders to be truth,. vither by the 
scruples of a frigid prudence, or by 
any fastidiousness of delicacy. He 
coaceives that others are in_ this 
respect, quite on the same footing 
with himself. What is said to him 
therefore, is whathe considers it pro- 
per that he should believe, without 
troubling himself about any secret 
Meanings, or endeavouring to penc- 
trate through any covering or dis- 
Bulse, supposed to hide from him 
the thing which it concerns him to 
“now. It is not to be denied that 
i a state of society, as completely 
distinguished from that to which 
@ has been accustomed, in this 
Perhaps as in any one respect, the 
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unlimited adoption of a similar 
principle might be attended with 
many disadvantages. But it may 
be questioned if even the exigencies 
of polished life, are such as to call 
for, orto justify that total dereliction 
of these virtues of the savage, which 
may sometimes have been observ- 
ed. In the proportion in which 
that necessity exists, it is undoubt- 
ed, that what is called an improve- 
ment, is in fact deterioration and 
degeneracy. 

The only distinction between ins 
dividuals acknowledged among men, 
in an uncivilized state, are such as 
are founded in the diversity of their 
personal merit. ‘To those who have 
no idea of any thing else, which 
should disturb the natural equality 
subsisting among the several mem- 
bers of the great family of mankind, 
it will no doubt appear very strange, 
that in any instance this should be 
the least considerable circumstance 
towards the regulation of that mat- 
ter. 
that by the very condition of their 
birth, one portion of beings of the 
same race should be destined to 
wealth, to luxury, to influence, to 
authority; andanother, inno respect 
inferior to them, should by the like 
blind determination, be marked out 
for toil, insignificance and wretched- 
ness. The pomp, the state, the 
difficulty of: access affected often in 
cases in which the elevation thus 
assigned by fortune, is not set off 
by any qualities of a more rie ¢ 
meritorious and estimable kind, 
must appear not less surprising or 
less unreasonable than the other 
parts of* this arrangement. The 
whole scheme can hardly fail to be 
considered as ludicrous and fantas- 
tical, and the simplicity of nature 
to be remembered with regret a- 
midst all the splendours of artificial 
combination. The impression even 
upon minds which early habit may 
be supposed to have moulded 


It will seem unaccountable, 
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a different mode of thinking, if in- 
fluenced in any degree by the light 
of true philosophy, must be that 
such institutions are to be justified 
rather from necessity than by any 
consideration of absolute fitness, 
and that they must be hateful and 
intolerable, unless mitigated in prac- 
tice by an occasional recurrence. 
more open or more covert to those 
original principles, which. though 
not very petceptibly acted upon in 
— instances, can yet seldom 

e with safety thrown altogether 
out of view, in any of the regula- 
tions laid down for the conduct of 
society. 

It is curious to consider how few 
are the wants, how little the anxie- 
ty to provide against them in bar- 
barous compared with civilized re- 
gions. If the savage obtains the 
meal, of the necessity of which he is 
admonished at any time by hunger, 
immediately he is freed from all 
farther desire or care. He does 
not reflect that he shall ever have 
occasion for a supply of the same 
kind again, and therefore does not 
put himself to the least trouble in 
the view of meeting such an exi- 
gency. The means of his shelter 
over night, he is ready to part with 
in the morning for whatever trifle 
may engage his fancy, as if he con- 
sidered that no night were for the 
future to return. He seldom in a- 
ny case looks beyond the passing 
moment, and is therefore little so- 
licitous cither about necessities 
which he does not feel, or about pro- 
visions, of which he does not carry 
his reflections far enough forward, 
to anticipate the importance. He 
suffers the natural consequence of 
this negligence in the frequent re- 
turns of pinching famine, and of the 
rigours of houseless desolation. He- 
makes a shift to get out of the ex- 
isting difficulty, of which he thinks 
no farther, but continues to pass his 
time in the same listless indelence 


No. 


of which he might have been se 
well taught by painful experience, 
to appreciate the disastrous results. 
Such is far from being the fault u- 
sually of civilized life. There, on 
the other hand, the zeal for provid- 
ing goes often far beyond any real 
occasion which even on the largest 
supposition can be counted on as 
likely to arise. The earth itself is 
parcelled out among individuals, 
and by every art that human inge- 
nuity can devise, it is endeavoured 


to make a property in its produce, | 


even coeval with its existence. So 
far from the thirst of possession mo- 
derating, as there is an evident ad- 
vance towards that period, when 
no farther use can be made of an 

thing terrestrial, avarice grows wit 

the increase of age, and the accu- 
mulated treasures of the world 
would hardly satisfy the desires of 
a being, whose infirmities are such 
as to preclude him almost entirely 
from the enjoyment, even of the 
least part of all that he has acquir- 
ed. However little the prospect 
that any real benefit may be derived 
from it, the scramble goes on with- 
out intermission for every thing that 
is considered to: be wealth, or the 
representative of wealth. The eager- 
ness for gain is not to be satistied, 


wards other ends, which alone it 
obviously is, comes itself to be re- 
garded as the legitimate and ulti- 
mate end of all exertion. Thus it 
seems as if the human mind must 
be for ever in extremes, when from 
a total indifference even about a ne- 
cessary subsistence, its next step 
is to such an inordinate and un- 


measured desire of possession, as is __ 


totally disproportioned to any ac- 
tual want, and not less than the 


former indifference, subversive of 


immediate comfort and happiness. 
In the several particulars which 
have been enumerated, and more 
might have been added, there is so 
| thorough 


and property, instead of a mean to- 
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thorough a dissimilarity between 
the objects, the habits, the institu- 
tions of barbarous and of civilized 
life, that a total conformity to the 
maxims and practices of the latter, 
may perhaps not very readily be 
effected in a character, of which the 


first lines have been drawn agreea- 


bly to the tendencies of the for- 
mer. It were perhaps not desira- 
ble that the change should be very 
complete. If it be true, and cer- 
tainly the supposition seems not un- 
founded, that, in various instances, 
the destructive traits of savagism 
hold of principles more honourable 
for our nature than those which 
mark a cultivated condition, it is e- 
vident that a character more perfect 
than that which mav be considered 
to belong peculiarly to either of 
these states, might be formed by 
the mixture in just order and pro- 
rtion of features drawn from both. 
us the manliness, the sincerity, 
the disinterestedness of the barba- 
rian might, in any eflort used for 
his improvement, be with much 
advantage suffered to remain, and 
on them grafted in their due mea- 
sure what it would still want, the 
reflection, the civility, the polish of 
cultivated life. M. 


Lhe History of Rose Selby. 
BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


\ | HAT bookis that! old woman, 
¥¥' said I, which you areperusing 
So earnestly, and which is so much 
soiled, you cannot possibly read it 
with accuracy ?—It is a very good 
book, said she, looking upwith scem- 
ing surprise at being accosted by a 
gt not that the matter is of 
uch mportance to one of my age 
but I like the book, and seer a 
tear I have shed over it; some of 
em at times have fallen upon it 
too, which makes it dim—with that 
she wiped the leaf gently with her 
aim, observing that a tear or two 
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was newly fallen upon it, and on 
my approaching her, and seeming 
to eye the book with curiosity, she 
held it out to me open as it was.— 
It is a novel said I, and the suffer- 
ings pourtrayed in it are wholly i- 
maginary.—I cannot implicitly 
credit that, said she, I am rather 
inclined to believe that they are al} 
feunded on facts, for it is certain 
that such men existed. —-Certain in- 
deed, said 1, that some of them did 
exist, but numbers of the incidents 
there related, as well as some of 
the characters that are introduced, 
are the offspring of a lady’s brain, 
and never existed any where else. 
It isa chaos of truth and fiction, 
so intermixed and confounded, that 
the authenticity of our national an- 


nals, in future ages, runs the haz- 


ard of being much affected by it, 
I do not mean to insinuate, that e- 
ver historians will apply to such a 
work for information. It is never- 
theless certain that such adven- 
tures and sufferings, ascribed to 
these celebrated characters, create 
a double interest in the hearts of 
their countrymen—the mind dwells 
upon the incidents—the tales be- 
come traditionary—and though the 
source of these tales may happen to 
be discovered in this hook, it may 
still be fondly believed that the re- 
lation is indeed the offspring of these 
traditions, of which it is truly the 
origin. I am astonished that a la- 
dy of such genius as the authoress 
should thus have compounded truth 
with fiction, and much more asto- 
nished at finding a woman of your 
ears and sober appearance, weep- 
ing over those fictions.—I believe, 
atter all, said she, there is nothing 
in the book more than in any other 
book, but Iam an old foolish wo- 
man, and my mind is grown feeble 
and silly—I fear it is growing more 
and more so every day, and that it 
will soon dwindle away into mere 
oblivion. Natural affection an 
en 
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ken such a firm hold of my heart, 
that even shame ‘and ingratitude 
have proved inadequate to loosen it. 
It has destroyed my peace in this 
world, and I fear may prove instru- 
mental in destroying it for ever- 
more. Would you believe it sir, I 
read more upon that idle book than 
_ I do upon my bible?—I endeavour- 
ed to collect something to say b 

way of reply, but was so much af- 
fected by her manner that I felt 
utterly at aloss. I understood there 
was some mystery connected with 
herpredeliction forthe book; but un- 
able to comprehend it, I stood si- 
Jent, looking alternately at her and 
at the book in her hand.---I do not 
know’ you sir, said she, nor what 
your business is with me, but you 
- seem tobe a good and a kind-heart- 
ed gentleman, and to pity me: pray 
are you, or were you ever yourself 
a parent ?---I rephed, that I was no 
stranger to the pleasures and pains 


of a parent, for that I had long been. 


and still was one.—So was I, said 
she ; and that book belonged to one 
for whom | will weep as long as I 
have a tear to shed. Here her sobs 
quite’ choaked her utterance for 
some time, Look at the first leaf 
continued she in an interrupted 
voice, putting forth her hand at the 
same time to turn over the leaves, 
for her heart was so full she scarce- 
ry knew what she was doing. As I 

iid not interfere, she turned up the 
title page, and pointed with her 
finger to one corner of it—thtre I 
saw written in an elegant female 


and emphatically, the words seem- 


ing to burst from her bosom rather 


than to be articulated by her tongue. 
What? said I,.is your child yet a- 
live? and do you wish her dead? 
Alas! said she, I do not know. what 
to say! I a: quite crazed—no, no, 


I do not wish her dead, poor girl! . 


she is not prepared to die. I donot 


wish her dead, but yet I think if it 
had pleased the Almighty who gave 


her me, to have taken her away by 
death—if I had followed her to an 
early grave, all pure, amiable and 
lovely as she was, I think I could 
have born it—I could then have 
hoped to—what am I saying ?—O 
God, that my hope in thy mercy 
should ever, be lost or waver !—No, 
thou knowest all the weaknesses and 
failings of the human heart, and will 
not ask more of any of thy creatures 


than thou hast given—poor frail — 


woman! continued she, after a 


pause ; thou art a weak, dependant, - 


defenceless being in the scale of ex- 
istence.—“ No blossom ef spring is 
beleaguered like thee, though crush- 
ed by the lightning, the wind, 
and the rain.”—TI feared that her 
senses were actually beginning to 
waver, for I now perceived that her 
eyes were fixed on vacancy, while 
she appeared as if striving to re- 
collect something that had 


escaped 
from her memory. I still held 


the book open in my hand, and was 
anxious to’ draw her into a more 
a conversation about her fa- 
mily concerns, in which I was inte- 
rested, I again said, Good old Jady, 


ege your daughter had doubtless: many 


more. books than this one, how 
comes it that you are so much at- 
tached to it? She looked as one 
newly awaked from sleep, and scem- 
ed pondering long on the question 
in order to understand it.---That 
book, said she, at length, was a pre- 
sent from one who wished her well 
— it was the last she got here, and 
the last which she read over to me- 


1 
| 
| 
1) 
| hand, Rose Selby, her book, Col, 
Street, May 20th 1811.—It seems 
this was your child’s book? said 
ai Yes, that was my Rose’s book, re- 
i turned she.— And she is dead ? said 
I inquisitively—The old woman 
her hands together---looked 
stedfastly up to heaven, and mov- 
ing her head in a solemn manner 
from the one side to the other— 
would—she—were” | said she, low 


sIt“affected her deeply; owing I 
suppose, to the pertu state of 
her mind at the tmme—but her man- 
net of reading it—the softness of 

voice, with the modulation of 
fer accents and features so suiting 
the various circumstances related, 
affected me so deeply too, that I 
can neverforget it—we both wept— 
Ah! little did I then knew of the 
variouspassions and affections which 
warred in her young and tender bo- 
som—little did I think that love had 
there got the mastery of reason and. 


filial duty, and that I was so soon 


to lose my only child, the object of 
all my wishes and prayers, and the 
hope of my declining years. As I 
_ told you before, I do not think it is 
the matter contained in that book 
which affects me, but with every 
thing in it the idea of my dear Rose 
is some way connected. I fear in- 
deed that the faculties of my mind 
are greatly impaired, for I take no 
delight in any thing now, save weep- 
ing; and, unlikely as it may ap- 
pear tu you, there is nothing so 
upt to procure me that desired en- 
pr as a perusal of that book. 

ou will think weeping a singular 
luxury to indulge in, yet, believe 
me, 1 sometimes long as earnestly 
for it as ever did the voluptuary for 
the gratification of any sensual ap- 
petite—Pardon my officiousness 
good old woman, said I, but I am 
much interested in your concerns, 
and will take it extremely 
you will favour me with a true his- 
tory of yourselfand daughter.---Our 
history is short and uninteresting, 
but you shall have it in few words, 
Said she. My father was a clergy- 
| man in this city; my husband was 


of a good family in Northumber-, 


land, and a captain in the navy. 
After having ‘one child, which died 
antancy, his ship was ordered to 
® loreigr station, and we were se- 
perated for ten years. In the year 


fortunate Rose Selby, was a few 


kind if »It is more than my heart is able 


‘any consolation? said she. 


1790 he again visited Britain, and 

on that same year my Rose was 2 
born, after we were both advanced - 
in life.—He fell in the service. of- 
and my daughter, my 
the beautiful and un- 


Pas 


his 
only child, 


months ago seduced by a young 
Irish gentleman of high rank» with. 
whom she eloped and left mea prey 
to the most poignant grief. Since 
that period I have seen her no more, 
and in all likelihood never shall see 
her again. Indeed she tells me so— 
yes, the little ingrate has, in a let- | 
ter which I will show you, taken 
a final leave of her doating and dis- 
tracted parent—thrown herselffrom 
under that parent’s care, and from 
under the care of heaven, by aban-. 
doning herself toshame, guilt, and 
pollution. O ! forgive my tears good | 
sir—consider there is no sorrow. 
like my sorrow.—Is there one woe 
to which human nature is sub- 
ject, comparable to that of having 
born and nourished a lovely and 
amiable daughter, implanted prin- 
ciples of morality and benevolence 
in her mind with the utmost care, 
in hopes of seeing her prove an or- 
nament to society, and then to see 
that flower of her hope nipped in 
the blossom, and crushed in the 
dust at once ? How I live and 
see that daughter, in whose honour 
and welfare my very life was trea- 
sured up, debased by prostitution? 


to bear!---Moderate your grief, 
good lady, said I, such things hap- 
pen every day.—And pray is that 
That. 
reflection only adds another pang 
to the soul that is wounded by the’ 
ersity of others. Surely there 
is something radically wrong in the 
rinciples of our nature, or the Con- 
stitution of our bodies, that such 
things are. But surely Heaven 
will sooner or Jater recompence the. 
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ious villain who could thus de- 
liberately bereave a fond parent of 
her hopes, a virgin of her purity and 

ce of mind, and en immortal 
soul of its fellowship with its crea- 
tor. See, continued she, there isa 
letter I found in her bed chamber 
after her flight, and, grieved as I am 
at her departure-from the path of 
rectitude, that still pleads to my 


-heart in her excuse.---I read the let-_ 


ter, which ran thus: 


My dear Rose, 


not fortitude 
to tell you last night that I am o- 
bliged to leave you. On Monday 
next I take my departure from E- 
dinburgh, perhaps never to return. 
{it cuts me to the heart to think of 
parting with you altogether, for I 
well know when I am absent our 
fondness for each other will gradu- 
ally subside, and vanish like a dream 
of the night. I am fully resolved 
at present to make you mine, as 
soon as circumstances will permit ; 
but the best resolutions are often 
soon effaced by time, if no means 
are used to uphold and strengthen 
them. For this purpose | have a 
proposal to make, which I however 
by no means urge you to may 
with. I only desire you to thm 

ef it; for my part I have thought of 
nothing else these many days. It 
is that you steal quietly from your 
mother, and accompany me to a 
distant county in Ireland, where I 
am to remain for a few years. I 
will there place you in some respec- 
table boarding school, or lodging, 
where I will occasionally visit you, 
and renew my esteem and love at 
the shrine of your worth and beau- 
ty. Iam convinced of your partia- 
hity for me, and I am likewise con- 
vinced that you can now trust eve- 
ry thing to my honeur, without a- 
RY protestations on my part, or 
jealousy on. yours; therefore I only 
mention simply, that I will always 
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hold your person and honour sa. 
cred as if you were my sister, until 
the happy day arrive when we shall 
be one for ever. Pray think se. 
riously of this plan my lovely Rose; 
for my part I think it is next to ab- 
solutely necessary ; not only to pre- 
serve our love for each ether unim- 
paired, but to enable me to fit you 
for the high station you are in fu- 
ture to occupy, and the people of 
rank with whom you will be obliged 
to mingie. I leave it entirely to 
your own good sense and discern- 
ment, which I have always found 
so much superior to mine, to decide 
on this matter ; and I even conjure 
you not to let love bias your deci- 
sion, or induce you to do any thing 
in the smallest degree inconsistent 
with prudence. Meet me on Fri- 
day, at our usual trysting place, and 
believe me your’s, tor ever, 
J.F. 

Sure said I, if that lover was not 
then sincere, never was hypocrisy 
before cloathed in a garb so spe- 
cious.--- You shall judge of his sin- 
cerity, said she, when you have pe- 
rused this other letter, which I re- 
ceived without date from my child, 
ten days after his departure. 


My dear Mother, 


, For I must still 
call you so, and still love you; but 
Oh! may sorrow never wring your 
heart like that which wrings mine 
at this moment. How will your 
kind and tender bosom bear the in- 
formation that’ my visit to the bor- 
der was a mere pretence, and that 
I have departed your parental bo- 
som for ever?---Nay, farther, that 
your Rose, your darling, whom you 
loved and cherished with so much 
fondness, is ruined and lost.---1 dare 
not ask your forgivenness, nor durst 
J even desire you to think kindly 
and tenderly of such a creature as 
I now am, could Inot conscientious- 
ly assert, that when I left you my 

motives 
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motives and resolutions were most 
virtuous and honourable.—- Alas ! 
those resolutions did not hold good 
for two days--- poor fool that I 
was! to have preserved my virtue 
in the situation where I had placed 
myself, was impossible.---I_ am now 
become very, very wicked, and I 
tremble to think what will be my 
fate.---Reason tells me plainly that 
I have been ill used, yet all my fa- 
culties are so overpowered by love, 
that reason, when endeavouring to 
remonstrate, is hushed to silence, 
and I embrace my bane with a fond- 
ness excelling that of life.---O my 
dear mother! pray for me ; perhaps 
= prayers may yet be heard, for 

cannot now pray for myself. Last 
night when I retired to my cham- 
ber, I had resolved to say my pray- 
ers as I wont to do.—I kneeled at 
the side of my bed, and turned 
mine eyes towards heaven; but 
when about to address my Maker the 
words stuck in my throat.---I dared 
not to take that holy name into my 
— lips---a shower of tears on- 
Q pleaded for me’at the Throne of 

race---in my heart indeed I prayed 
for you, but I rose in silence, and 
In silence laid me down on my 
couch of shame.---I do not date this 
letter, for I wish to remain conceal- 
ed from you and from all the world. 

remain, dear mother, your un- 


fortunate and deluded child, 


Rose 


Biographical Account of the late 
General Mackenzie Fraser. 
ENERAL Mackenzie FRASER 

J drew his first breath in the 
Highlands of Scotland. He was 
born in the year 1758, at Tore, in 
the county of Ross, and both his 
parents claimed descent from an- 
tient and respectable families. He 
was a younger son of Colin Mac- 
Kenzie, Esq. of Kilcoy, and was 
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born after the death of his father. 
His mother was Martha Fraser, 
eldest daughter of Charles Fraser, 
Esq. of Inveralochy, in the county 
of Aberdeen. 

In the year 1803, he acquired 
the estate of Inveralochy, by the 
settlement of his mother, and in 
compliance with her direction ad- 
ded to his paternal sirname that. of 
Fraser, as representing the family 
of his maternal grandfather. 

The earlier part of his education 
was carried on at home, under the 
direction of a tutor, after which he 
prosecuted his studies at Aberdeen, 
attending the ordinary classes at 
the University. | 

When the time arrived for his 
chusing a profession, he was per- 
suaded to fix on that of a banker, 
and had served for some time with 
full approbation in the counting- 
house of Sir William Forbes and 
Company, in Edinburgh. In the 
year 1778, however, the warlike 
temper of the country inspired him 
with an irresistible desire to be- 
come a soldier. At that time the 
late Lord Macleod was employed 
in raising a Highland regiment 
(the 73d, now 7lst), and Mr. 


Mackenzie found no diitculty in | 


obtaining a lieutenant’s comission 
in the 2d battalion of that corps. 
When the regiment was embodied, 
he was appointed lieutenant of the 
grenadier company, and soon ai- 
terwards obtained also the s!tuatioz 
of adjutant. 

The first service in which this 
young regiment was ,employec, 
wis the ever memorable detence of 
Gibraltar, against the united force 
of France and Spain. Captars 
Mackenzie (for during the siege 
he was promoted to the conmiwand 
of 2 company) was highly distua- 

ished by the favour and good 
opinion of General Elliot, .the 
heroic governor, by whose permis- 
sion he served as a yalunteer oF sur 
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pernumerary aide-de-camp in the 
gallant and successful sortie, under 
the command of the late General 
Charles Ross, against the lines of 
the besieging army. 

On the glorious 13th of Septem- 
ber, 1782, when the Spanish float- 
ing batteries were destroyed, he 
was entrusted with a post of the 
greatest consequence and danger, 
and throughout the siege (in the 
course of which he received a 
wound in the breast ¢rom a splinter 
of the rock) he gave proofs of 
those qualities, which afterwards, 
in higher stations, adorned his mi- 
litary career. 

Upon the peace in 1783, he 
came to Britain, along with his 
commanding officer, the late 
Lieut-Col. George Mackenzie (Lord 
Macleod’s brother), an elegant 
and accomplished gentleman, with 
whom he had tormed a friendship 
which never suffered any interrup- 
tion. Fhe two battalions of the 
75d (now become the  regi- 
ment) were consolidated, and sent 
to serve in the East Indies. Cap- 
tain Mackenzie remained at home 
on the recruiting service, and form- 
ed an intimacy, which soon ripen- 
ed into the warmest friendship, 
with the present Lord Seaforth, 
the chief of his clan. 

Hiis familiar intercourse with 
Lord Seaforth naturally produced 
an acquaintance with lovel 
and amiable sister, Miss Helen 
Anne Mackenzie, and a mutual af- 
fection, which sprung up between 


them, was in the year 1785 
crowned by their marriage. In 


the pure enjoyment of domestic 
comfort, Captain Mackenzie spent 
eight years at home, employing his 
tume chiefly in the cultivation and 
umprovement of a small estate 
which he purchased near the place 
oi his birth, till the breaking out 
ef the war with France in 1793 
called him to the performance of 
active and professional duties. 


With a view to that enlargement 
of the military force of this coun- 
try, which the nature of the war 
required, it was resolved by Go. 
vernment to levy some new regi- 
ments, and the earliest proposal to 
that effect was made to Lord Sea- 
forth, whose extensive estates in 
the Highlands were inhabited by a 
numerous and hardy  tenantry. 
His Lordship, with the readiest 
zeal, embraced the offer. He re- 
ceived a commission as Lieutenant- 
Colonel-Commandant, and his bro- 
ther-in-law, Captain Mackenzie, 
was, by his recommendation, ap- 
pointed Major of the new corps. 

‘The Highlanders, whose tradi- 
tionary tales are full of the warlike 
exploits of their ancestors in feudal 
times, were instantly animated by 
the appeal of their chief, and so 
readily did they gather round his 
standard, that in less than four 
months the 78th regiment was 
completed, and in a fortnight after 
embarked at Fort George, full of 
impatience for an opportunity of 
signalizing their valour. They 
were not, however, immediately 
gratified, for on their arrival at 
Deal, in Sept. 1793, they were 
sent under the command of Major 
Mackenzie, who had recently been 
promoted to the rank of Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel, to Guernsey, to re- 
place the 27th regiment, which it 
was intended to be employed on the 
Continent. 

In September 1794, the 78th 
regiment, along with the 80th, 
embarked for Holland, to join the 
grand army under his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of York, and disem- 
barking at Bominel, upon the river 
Waal, marched to Rossum, where 
they found a corps, commanded 
by the late Sir Ralph Abercromby. 

In a successfull enterprise, un- 
dertaken against Fort St. Andre, 
which had been taken possession of 
by the French, upon its evacui- 
tion by the Dutch troops, Colonel 

Mackenzie 
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Mackenzie and his regiment assist- 
ed, and when Sir Ralph, in an at- 
tempt to take'the place by assault, 
was wounded by a musket ball, the 
Colonel was near enough to receive 
and support him in his arms. It 
was fortunately a spent ball, and 
the wound produced no serious 
consequence. In mentioning the 
name of this celebrated and la- 
mented officer, it would be impro- 
per to omit, that he never spoke of 
Colonel Mackenzie but in terms of 


the highest friendship and regard. 


An opportunity soon presented 
itself to the Colonel, to lead his 
brave Highlanders against the ene- 
my. The French, having prepar- 
ed to besiege Nimeguen, a sortie 
was, on the 4th of November, 
made under the command of Ge- 
neral De Burgh. The 7Sth regi- 
ment particularly distinguished 
Mself in this memorable affair, by 
— advancing under a most 
estructive fire to the attack of 
the batteries. General De Burgh 
was himself wounded and disabled, 
and the command devolved on Co- 
lonel Mackenzie, whose regiment 
suffered severely. Every one of 
his officers bore the mark ‘of a bul- 
let. He himself had his feather 
shot away, and at the same instant 
a promising and spirited officer, 
Captain Munro, of the grenadier 
company, who was at his side, re- 
ceived a wound, of which the ef- 
fect was dreadful, for the ball pas- 
sed through both his eyes, and en- 
tirely destroyed them. These 
Osses, however, were severely a- 
venged. The lines were forced at 
€ pomt of the bayonet, and it 
Was with difficulty that the exas- 
perated Highlanders could be in- 
uced to give any quarter to the 

vanquished enemy. 
This brilliant ‘achievement was 
of little avail ; for al- 
ough it retarded the operations 
the besiegers, it was soon found 

March 1812. 
4. 


absolutely necessary to evacuate 
the place. The British troops re- 
tired trom the Waal, but in the 
following month, the French, 
having crossed that river, which 
was frozen, so as even to permit 
the passage of their artillery, it 
was determined to attack them, 
The force employed was command- 
ed by Major General David Dun- 


das, and one of the three brigades 


was placed under the orders of Co- 
lonel Mackenzie. The enterprise 
was completely successful, in spite 
of every defence, aud the enemy 
were Siem across the river at 
Bommel with considerable loss. 

Having accomplished this object, 
the troops again fell back, a small 
force being left under the orders of 
Colonel Mackenzie, consisting of 
his own regiment, stationed at 
Geldermalsen, and the 33d in front 
at Metteren, commandeé® by Lieut- 
Colonel Wellesley, now Lord Vis- 
count Wellington, along with a de- 
tachment of the llth light dra- 
goons. 

These positions were briskly at- 
tacked by the enemy in considera- 
ble force, with a view to gain the 
flank of the British Army. The 
33d and the dragoons were forced 
to fall back, upon which the 78th 
opened its files, to suffer their pas- 
sing through, and, closing again, 
presented an impenetrable front, 
which the French troops vainly en- 
deavoured to break by repeated ef- 
forts, continued during the greater 
part of the day. They were finally 
repulsed, with severe loss, and in 
the close of the action, General 
Dundas, at the head of the regi- 
ment, returned his thanks, adding 
these gratifying expressions, ‘‘Co- 
lonel Mackenzie, you and your 
regiment have this day saved the 
British army.” But by this time 
all hope of saving Holland was 
lost. The intoxication of French 


fraternity prevailed, and 
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the deluded people of this uhfortu- 
nate country to subjugation and 
ruin. The British army, in the 
depth of winter, began a rapid re- 
treat, of which the hardships will 
never be forgotton. Colonel Mac- 
kenzie and his regiment formed 
part of the division which covered 
the retreat. The line of their 
march was by Wyk-Dueérstedt, 
Amersfort, Loo and Hattem, Om- 
men, Hardenberg, Nienhaus, and 
Meppen., From this last mention- 
ed place, Colonel Mackenzie was 
sent on a particular command to 
Leer, where an attempt from the 
enemy was expected, hut the pre- 
cautions which were used rendéred 
it abortive. He then proceeded to 
Embden, where he embarked for 
England in March, 1795, and the 
whole army followed in the suc- 
ceeding month. 

Lord Seaforth had, in the year 
1794, raised a second battalion of 
the 78th regiment, and soon after 
the return of his brother-in-law 
from the Continent, his Lordship, 
with the consent and approbation 
of the Commander-in-chief, ‘resign- 
ed the ¢d battalion in his favour, 
and he thereupon received a com- 
mission as Lieutenant-Colone! Com- 
mandant. Inthe end of the year 
1795, however, the two battalions 
were consolidated, and Lord Sea- 
forth, in the altertiative which pre- 
sented itself, very handsomely pre- 
ferred that of going himself on half 
pay, and leaving Colonel Macken- 
zie Commandant of the regiment. 

The consolidation was directed 
to be made at the Cape of Good 
Hope, where the second battalion 
was then serving, and it was notifi- 
ed that the regiment was then to 
recess to the East Indies. The 

t battalion embarked according- 
ly 1796. Mackenzie, 
with a view to his private affai 
had obtained leave remain 
home ; but finding that some dis- 
tgust had been infused into the 
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minds of the soldiers, which he 
was confident would be at once 
dispelled by his embarking along 
with them, he waved availing him- 
self of the permission, and, to the 
inexpressible joy and perfect con- 
tentment of the men, he sailed 
with the regiment to the Cape, 
where, upon the consolidation tak- 
ing place, it was found to comprise 
about 1300 men, in high condition. 

At this period he was promoted 
to the rank of Colonel, and, during 
his stay at the Cape, assisted as 
second in command, under Sir 
James Craig, in Lord Keith's cap- 
ture of the Dutch fleet, in Sal- 
danha bay. The Dutch admiral 
intended to. land his men, and 
burn his ships, so as to disappoint 
the captors; but the appearance of 
the troops, and a message from 
their commanders, pointing out 
the consequences of such a pro- 
ceeding, Jed to an immediate sur- 
render to the British fleet. . 

In September, 1796, Colonel 
Mackenzie and his regiment em- 

barked at the Cape; and, after an 
uncommonly tedious voyage, landed 
at Calcutta in January 1797. He 
proceeded to Berhampore, and 
thence to Benares. 

When Sir John Shore went to 
Lucknow, to enforce the deposition 
of the Nabob of Oude, his escort 
consisted of the 7%th regiment, 
and two battalions of Sepoys, under 
Colonel Mackenzie’s command. 

He afterwards proceeded to Al- 
Jahabad, to take possession of the 
Duab, ceded to the East India 
Company by the new Nabob. In 
1798, he went to Cawnpoor, and 
there joined Sir James Craig, who 
was preparing an army to march 
into the Mahratta country, in or- 
der to preserve tranquillity during 
the operations against Seringapa- 
tam. Of that army, one wing was 
“commanded by late General 


. Macdowall; the other by. Colonel. 
The 


Mackenzie. 
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‘The troops proceeded as far as 
Anapseer, on the banks of the 
Ganges, and their formidable ap- 
"pearance produced the intended 
effect. In the following year, in 
consequence of the murder of Mr 
Cherry, at Benares, and the ap- 

hension thereby excited, of an 

Lsdrrection to support the deposed 
Nabob of Oude, the army return- 
ed, through the Rohilla country, 
to Lucknow; but all remained 
quiet, and Colonel Mackenzie, 
after about three years spent in In- 
dia, left the regiment, and, on the 
first of January 1800, embarked at 
Calcutta, along with Majom Dun- 
can Munro, his old friend and bri- 
gute major, on their return to 

ngland, where they arrived, after 
a very tempestuous and perilous 
voyage. 

They had very nearly been lost 
off the Cape of Good Hope, and 
were there detained a very consi- 
derable time, in order to refit. 

_ A short period of domestic en- 
mae and repose now succeed- 

» and endured till January 1802, 
when the sudden death of his wife 
dissolved an union whith had sub- 
sisted for nearly seventeen years, 
with the most cordial harmony, 
and purest conjugal love. She left 
him two sons and two daughters, 
who have all survived him; and in 
their highly premising dispositions, 
he found some consolation under 
the weight of his inexpressible af- 
fiction. His eldest son, now a 
lieutenant in the Coldstream Foot 
_ Guards, he lived to see employed 

i active service (finally as his own 
ae aes in a way that filled 

with the i 
most pleasing presen 
_ On the dissolution of Parliament, 
m 1802, he offered himself as a 
candidate to represent the county 

Cromarty, and was unanimously 
elected. Im the same year he was 


promoted to the rank of major- 
general. 

Soon after the renewal of the 
war with France, in 1803, General 
Fraser (for he had now assumed 
that name after the death of his 
mother) was placed on the staff in 
England, and commanded succes- 
sively at Winchelsea, and several 
other towns, till December 1805, 
when he was sent, in company 
with Lieutenant-General Francis 
Dundas, and under the orders of 
Lord Cathcart, to the Electorate 
of Hanover, where, however, they 
did not long remain; for, early in 
1806, it was judged expedient to 
recal the troops, and leave Hano- 
ver in the occupation of the Prus- 
sian army. 


In summer 1806, the General. 


was dispatched to Sicily, and serv- 
ed there for several months, under 
General Fox. In this year, and 
while absent in Sicily, he was 
chosen, by a very great majority 
of votes, to represent the county 
of Ross in Parliament, and he con- 
tinued, till the day of his death, 
with the approbation of his con- 
stituents, to hold that distinguish- 
ed and honourable situation. 

In Mareh 1807, with a force of 
about 5000 men, he embarked at 
Messina, by directions from Gen- 
eral Fox, and sailed for Egypt, 
with orders to take possession of 
the port of Alexandria. On the 
16th of that month he anchored 
before it, but with less than half 


the troops which had set sail with 
him, the remainder having parted 
company on the voyage. Learns 


ing, however, that reinforcements 
to the garrison were speedily exr 
pected, the General did not hesi- 
tate. On the 16th and 17th 4 
landing was effected; on the 19th 
the troops occupted the ition 
on which thé British army, under 
Sir Ralph Abércromby, had, six 

years 
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vears before, fought the memora- 
ble battle of Aboukir; and on the 
Qist, a day never to be forgotten 
as the anniversary of that celebrat- 
ed victory, and of the fall of the 
immortal Abercromby, the place 
was surrendered by capitulation. 

The unfortunate events, which 
subsequently occurred, are too re- 
cent to require being stated in 
minute detail. The apprehension 
of famine rendered mdispensible 
an attack upon Rosetta. The offi- 
cer, to whom a detachment was 
entrusted for this purpose, unfor- 
tunately ventured to march into 
the town, without any previous ex- 
amination; and the result was, 
that the troops, after a severe loss, 
including that of their commander 
himself, were obliged to retreat to 
Alexandria. second attempt 
was equally unsuccessful, and its 
consequences still more distress- 
ing; for, owing to the treachery 
ot the Mamelukes, on whose assis- 
tance General Traser .had been in- 
structed to rely, one detachment, 
Jed by a very gallant officer, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Macleod, of the 
7th, was entirely cut off. 

No degree of blame, on account 
of these disasters, was imputed, or 
imputable, to General Fraser ; but 
the plan of the expedition itself has 
been often censured, particularly 


with a view to the inadequacy of 


the force employed, and the inac- 
curacy of the information under 
which it was undertaken. In about 
six months after the capture of 
Alexandria, it was evacuated, in 
¢onsequence of directions trom 
government, after a short negocia- 
tion with the Government of Egypt; 
and the British troops returned to 
Sicily, and thence to. England. 

In spring 1808, the General ac- 
companied Sir John Moore, who 
was sent with an army of 14,000 
men, to the assistance of the King 
ai Sweden. This army, however, 


never landed in the Baltic, proposi- 
tions having been made by his Ma- 
jesty for its employment on services 
which were not consistent with the 
directions of the British govern. 
ment. The particulars of the ex- 
traordinary conterence between the 
Swedish government and the Bri- 
tish general, on this occasion, have 
never fully transpired ; but it is well 
known that the king, enraged at Sir 
John’s refusal to comply with his 
wishes, put him under arrest; and 
it was with some difficulty he reach- 
ed the fleet, and immediately set 
sail, on his return to England, with 
the army under his command. 

This army was immediately em- 
ploved in a different quarter. Ge- 
neral Fraser, along with Sir John 
Moore, embarked with it for Portu- 
gal, where they arrived in August 
1808, after the battle of Vimeira, 
and the signature of the armistice, 
which terminated in the convention 
ot Cintra. 

In the Spanish campaign which 
ensued, and of which the particu- 
lars must be in the remembrance of 
every reader, General Fraser com- 
manded a division of the army ; and, 
in the glorious action at Corunna, 
he was stationed in a position where 
a just reliance on his firmness gave 
security to the right of the British 
line. It is worthy of mention, that 
before the engagement, Sir John 
Moore acquainted General Fraser 
that he had been strongly advised 
to make a proposal to the enemy, 
offering to embark quietly, and quit 
Spain, if not molested. General 
Fraser expressed a decided opinion 
against such a measure; on which 
Sir John earnestly grasped his 
hand, saying, that he rejoiced to 
find that his sentiments so exactly 
coincided with his own firm deter- 
mination. By the lamented, but 
glorious death, of that gallant gee 
neral, he sustained the loss of @ 


- friend whom he loved and admired 


and 
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and he warmly concurred in all the 
sentiments regarding hin, whieh 
were so feelingly and elegantly ex- 
pressed by Sir John Hope, in the 
close of his dispatch, addressed to 
Sir David Baird, on that memorable 
occasion. | 

General Fraser, when he landed 
in England, in January 1809, im- 
mediately after the battle of Co- 
runna, was ina very indifferent state 
of health. His constitution, natu- 
rally robust, was visibly impaired by 
the fatigues he had undergone, and 
the vicissitudes of climate to which 
he had been exposed, in the course 
of his military service ; but when it 
was proposed to him to serve under 
Lord Chatham, in the fatal expedi- 
tion to Walcheren, in spite of the 
alarms of his friends, and hfs own 
consciousness that his health was 
broken, his high principles of self- 
devotion induced him, with alacrity, 
to accept a command, and he em- 
barked in the month of July, while 
actually labouring under an attack 
of inflammation in the lungs, which 
twas found difficult, by the best 
medical treatment, to remove. 

Immediately, when a landing was 
effected in Walcheren, General 
Fraser was detached against Fort 
der Haak, Ter Vere, and Rama- 
kins, all of which having surrender- 
ed, he joined the army before 
Flushing, and, during the siege of 
that place, displayed his usual ac- 
tivity, in spite of severe illness, 
which he was at the utmost pains to 
conceal, till farther struggle against 
it was in vain; and, in a state of 
the utmost debilitation, he returned 
to England, attended by his son. 

On his arrival in London, the 
physicians declared that his cure 
must be a work of time, and that 
the greatest attention was requi- 
site; but they argued favourably of 
his final recovery, provided he 
were kept perfectly quiet and un- 


disturb He was accordingly re} 


moved to the house of his brother- 
in-law, Sir Vicary Gibbs, upon 
Hayes Common, in Kent, where he 
was nursed with the utmost tender- 
ness. His chearful composure, and 
an apparent abatement of the alarm- 
ing symptoms, inspired the most 


joytul hopes; but little time was 


allowed tor the indulgence of these ; 
and, on 2 change to the worse, it 
was too truly announced that he 
could not survive 2+ hours. He 
retained to the last the entire pos- 
session ot his faculties, and, in his 
dying moments, as in the whole 
tenor of his life, dispiayed a placid 
and chearful resignation to the Di- 
vine will. It was on the 13th Sep- 
tember, 1809, at the age of 5l, 
that he breathed his last. It had 
been his own desire that he should 
be buried near the place of his 
death, wherever that should hap- 
pen; and accordingly his remains 
were interred at Hayes, in the pre- 
sence of a very small number of 
chosen friends. 

His person was tall and athletic, 
his countenance mild and expres- 
sive, his manners easy and unattecte 
ed. He was not much addicted to 
laughter, but his smile was full of 
benignity, and uncommonly pleas- 
ing. His temper was uniformly 
calm and unrutiled; his affections 
warm and steady; his mind was 
clear and penetrating, firm and de- 
cided. In his relations ef husband, 
father, and friend, he was truly ex- 

mplary. Perhaps the most strik- 
~ feature of his character was his 
active and unwearied zeal in the 
romotion of the welfare and inte- 
rests of others. The kindness and 
generosity of his disposition were 
felt by all within their reach. Even 
reproof from him was felt as kind- 
ness, being softened by every pos- 
sible allowance for the offender, 
while it was directed to the correc- 
tion of the offence. He was chaste 
and temperate in his habits; and it 
was 
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was remarked of him, after his 
death, by a fellow-soldier, in whose 
intimate society a large portion of 
his life was spent, that he was the 
most correctly virtuous man of his 
acquaintance : vet he had an ample 
relish for the pleasures of friendly 
and convivial intercourse, and was 
never heard to express any harsh or 
morose opinion of those whose self- 
indulgences were less restrained. 

That such a person should have 
gained many friends, without mak- 
mg one enemy: should, without 
studying the arts, or even aiming 
at the acquisition of popularity, 
have become universally beloved 
wherever he was known; should 
have won the love and admiration 
of the seldiery, the respect and 
esteem of his fellow-officers, and 
the distiuguished approbation of 
the Commander in Chief, and of 
évery general under whose orders 
he served, and should have _inspir- 
ed lus family and friends with sen- 
timents of the most exalted love 
and veneration,—can excite no sur- 
prise. The event of his dissolution 
produced, accordingly, a very 
powerful sensation. To his near- 
est Connexions, and most intimate 
friends, who had vainly promised’ 
themselves the highest delight in 
the enjoyment of his socicty, during 
the evening of his life, the blow was 
altogether overpowering ; but the 
serrow occasioned by his death was 
net confined Within so narrow a 
sphere ; and the writer of this sketch 
has seen, in his native county of 
Ross, many a rough and hardy 
cheek moistened, when the mention 
of his name brought back upon the 
mind, with the warm tide of honest 
tenderness, the recollection of his 
gentleness, his kindness, and his 
worth, 

** Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 

** Tam Cari Capitis.” 
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Account of the Present State of Lis 
terature in Iceland. * 


From Sir George Mackenzie’s Tra- 
vels. 


“HE historical and poetical writ- 
ings which the early litera- 

ture of Iceland produced, are by 
no means generally k»own among 
the Icelanders of the present time; 
such studies being principally con- 
fined to the priests, and to those of 
the higher classes. The calamities 
which oppressed the-Isiand during 
the 15th century, and which en- 
tirely extinguished the celebrity, 
and almost even the name of the 
people, interposed a sort of bar- 
rier between the ancient Icelanders 
and their posterity. Learning was 
restored under an altered form; 
the works of former genius were 
only partially revived; and these 
circumstances, together with the 
changes progressively taking, place 
m the language of the country, 
have removed from the possession 
of the present race of people, all 
the more striking evidenees of the 
ancient condition of their communi- 
ty. A great number of manuscripts 
are still to be found in the churches, 
and in the houses of the priests and 


principal inhabitants ; but, with few | 


exceptions, they are all of modern 
date, and are merely the represen- 
tatives of works which were intend- 
ed for publication, but which the 
poverty of their writers, or other 
circumstances, have unavoidably 
suppressed. The greater propor- 

tion 


* In-our Number for January last, we 
presented our readers witha pretty full 
analysis of Sir George’s publication. Yet, 
considering the great variety of interesting 
information contained in that valuable 
work, we cannot omit the temptation of 
enriching our pages with a few farther 
extracts, which cannot-fail, we think, to 
be generally acceptable. 
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tion of the Icelandic manuscripts 
which derive value from their an- 
tiquity, have been gradually trans- 
ferred to Copenhagen, and deposit- 
ed in the public or private libraries 
of that metropolis. Here they 
have been carefully collated, with 
a view to the publication of those 
which were found most remarkable 
or important; and it is principally 
through this channel that the ear- 
lier writings of the Icelanders are 
known to the present inhabitants 
of the country. The valuable edi- 
tions of these writings printed at 
Copenhagen, have come into the 
possession of all who bear a literary 
character among the Icelanders ; 
and a few editions of the works of 
this period, which have been print- 
ed in the island, have given a fur- 
ther diffusion to this branch of 
knowledge among the people. It 


18s, however, by no means general ; 


the tales and traditions which now 
prevail in the country, relating for 
the most part to more recent times, 
and being in few instances derived 
from the Sagas and poems,7n.which 
the events of antiquity are describ- 


Among those individuals of the 
Present day who have made the 
early literature of Iceland an object 
ef study, the name of Finnur Mag- 
huson may particularly be mention- 
ed. This young man, who holds 
the situation of public pleader in 
the courts of law at Reikiavik, and 
1s distinguished by his classical ac- 
qurements, has bestowed very great 
attention upon the early writings, 
and especially upon the ancient poe- 


country ; and is consider- 


ave a more intimate know- 
ledge of them than any other person 
in the island. He has likewise been 
enabled, from his residence on the 


Spot, and from his family connec-. 


tions with several eminent Iceland- 
ers, to collect some manuscripts of 


Considerable value from their age 


19} 


and rarity. The industry and suc 
cess of Professor Thorkelin in the- 
same pursuits are more generally 
known; but the long absence of 
this gentleman from Iceland has 
lessened, in some degree, his con- 
nection with the modern literature 
of the country. 
In describing the state of know. 
ledge among the present race of 
Icelanders, their attainments in 
languages and in classical literature 
must particularly be noticed. This 
is one of the first of those circum- 
stances which engage the attention 
and admiration of the stranger, m 
visiting the island. He sees men 
whose habitations bespeak a con 


dition little removed from the sa- 


vage state; who suffer an almost 
entire privation of every comfort or 
refinement of life; and who, amid 
the storms of the surrounding sea, 
seek, in their little beats, the pro- 
vision upon which alone their tami- 
lies can scarcely depend. Among 
these very men, he finds an inti- 
mate knowledge of the classicat 
writings of antiquity; a taste forme 
ed upon the purest models oi Greece 
and Rome ; and a susceptibility to 
all the beauties which these models 
disclese. While iraversing the 
country, he is often attended by 
guides whe can communicate wits 
him in Latin: and, arriving at hig 
place of nightly rest, he not un- 
frequently draws forth from the 
labours of his little smithy, a man 
who addresses him in this language 
with the utmost fluency and ele- 
gance. This cultivation of the an- 
cient languages has been commen 
among the Icelanders from an early 
period in their history; and it wi 
be seen from the Preliminary Dis- 
sertation, that many of the principal 
works which distinguish their litera- 
ture, and especially those of the 
historical kind, have been compos- 
ed in Latin. At the present time, 
this language forms a part of the 
education 
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education of the priests, and of all 
the principal inhabitants of the 
island. It is still very frequently 
the vehicle of their writings; and a 
great number of medited Latin 
books, both in poetry and prose, 
may be found throughout the coun- 
try, destined for ever to remain in 
the obscurity which gave them 
birth. Epigrams and short des- 
criptive poems in the same language 
are exceedingly common; and, 
through this medium, the Icelan- 
ders often indulge that tendency 
to personal satire, which it former- 
ly required even the operation of 
Jaws to restrain. 

The study of Greek, as might be 
expected, is by no means equally 
general; but there are, notwith- 
standing, several very excellent 


‘Grecian scholars, who now do cre- 


dit to the literature of the island. 
In the first place among these is 
the present Bishop, Geir Vidalin ; 
a man whose acquirements in every 
department of literary pursuit, would 
do honour to any country, or con- 
dition of society. To classical stu- 
dies, he has devoted peculiar at- 
tention; and, in his colloquial La- 
tin, he displays a facility and cor- 
rectness of style, and a richness 
and propriety of quotation, which 
evince the most intimate acquain- 
tance with the writers of the best 
ages of Rome. In Grecian litera- 
ture, his reading has been almost 
equally extensive; and he is said to 
be a very excellent Hebrew scho- 
far. Among the other Icelanders 
of the present time who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in classical 
Nterature, are, Steingrim Jonson of 
Bessestad; the Rector Hialmarson, 
who formerly conducted the school 
at Hoolum; and Arnas Helgeson, 
the priest of Vatnsfiord, at the most 
northerly extromity of the island. 
Few translations from the classics 
fiave been published in the Icelan- 


dic language, though it is probable 
that many manuscripts of this kind 
exist in the country. The Tran. 
sactions of the Icelandic Society, a 
wark afterwards to be mentioned, 
contain translations of the Idylls of 
Theocritus, which possess very 
great merit; and, in the same work, 
there is a translation of Plutarch’s 
Paidagogia by the Assessor Einar- 
son. The fables of sop, and 
many of the odes of Horace, have 
likewise been given to the Icelan- 
ders in their native verse. 

It may be proper to notice here 
the great attention to the studies 
of philology and criticism, which 
has existed among the learned men 
of Iceland during the last two cen- 
turies. Many valuable works, con- 
nected with this department of 
literature, have been already pub- 
lished, either in the island or at 
Copenhagen ; and numerous writ- 
ings of the same kind are stil] to be 
found in manuscript, in different 
parts of Iceland, 4 

In the study of the modern lan- 
guages, the proficiency of the Ice- 
landerg is as great as can be ex- 
pected from their limited inter- 
course with the continental nations. 
With the Danish language all the 
higher class of inhabitants are per- 
fectly familiar ; the German is un- 
derstood by many; and of late 
years the English has been culti- 
vated by a few individuals with 
much success. All these languages, 
as is well known, originate from 
the same root ; and the resemblance 
still retained between the Icelandic 
and Danish, ‘or still more the Nor- 
wegian, is such, that the natives of 
each country caa, without much 
difficulty, make themselves mutual- 
ly understood. Through these dif- 
ferent channels the Icelanders have 
acquired considerable information 
respecting the modern literature 
of Europe, particularly that of 

Germany 
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Germany and Denmark ; and they 
possess not only the originals, but 
franslations of many of the works, 
which have acguired reputation in 
these countries in later times. Their 
knowledge of English literature 
is obtained chiefiy through the 
medium of the Danish and Ger- 
man; in which languages the works 
of Addison, Pope, Richardson, and 
Young, are known and adinired by 
many individuals in the island. 
They possess likewise a few trans- 
lations of English works into their 
native language. “Twenty or thirty 
ol ago, the whoie of Milton’s 

aradise Lost was translated into 
Icelandic verse by Jonas Thorlak- 
son, a priest at Backa, in the nor- 
thern part of the island ; of which 
translation two books were publish- 
edin the Acts of Icelandic Society : 
the remainder are yet in manuscript. 
The merits of the poetry in this 
translation are spoken of in terms 
of high eulogium by the Bishop ; 
who is, however, unacquainted 
with the original, The same Jonas 
Thorlakson hasalso translated Pope’s 
Essay on man, of which a consider- 
able edition was printed at Leira 
in 1708, in a duodecimo form. 

Phe cultivation of poetry in Ice- 
land, though by no means so gene- 
ral.as in ancient times, still forms 
a striking feature, in the literature 
ei the country. Among those of 
the natives who. enjoy the reputa- 
fion of talents or learning, there 
are few who have not eccasionally 
tempted the Muse ; and where such 
efforts have been seconded by the 
true inspiration of genius, the poet 
has received his reward in the un- 
limited applause and admiration of 
his fellow-citizeas. The days in- 
vhen the bard 

poured forth his unpremeditated 
ay’ to the assembled and admiring 


multitude; but in exchange for 


these rapid and irregular etfusions 
©! fanev, a more classical style has 
Murch 1812. 


been acquired, and greatér scope 
is given to the exercise of selec- 
tion and taste in poetical compost- 
tions. A few only can be mention- 
ed of those individuals who still 
adorn this bvranch of Icelandic 


literature. One of the most emi- 


nent is the Assessor Benedict 
Grondal, a judge in the higher 
court of justice, and a man of an 
elecant and cultivated mind. His 
published poems, which are regard- 
ed asthe best modern specimens 
of the Icelandic language, yet 
are not ‘either very numerous or 
considerable in length; consisting 
chiefly of odes, epitaphs, and other 
detacued pieces ; among which are 
many excellent translations irom 
Theecritus, Anacreon, and Horace. 
A translation of Pope’s Temple of 
Fame, which was published some 
years ago, is greatly esteemed by 
the best judges of Icelandic poetry. 
He has composed alse several poeti- 
cal satires; in which, according to 
the information of the Bishop, there 
is much successful ridicule, after 
the manner of Horace, of the follies 
and vices of his countrymen; but 
these satires, in consequence of the 
express prohibitory article in. the 
laws of the island, he has not ven- 
tured to publish. The general style 
of his poetry is described to be 
terse, pointed, and elegant. Fin- 
nur is another of the 
Icelandic writers of the present 
day, who has acquired much cre- 
dit from the facility with which he 
composes in the Latin and Danish 
languages, and for the extreme ac- 
curacy of his Icelandic style. He 
has translated into Danish verse, 
the poem of his uncle Eggert Olai- 
son, on the rustic lite of the Ice- 
jander, and published also several 
smaller pieces. Jonas Thorlakson, 
the venerable. translator of Milton, 
is still living in a remote part of 
the island, and has composed imany 
original poems of great merit; of 
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which, however, nearly all are un- 
published. Another individual, pos- 
sessing some reputation, is Sigurdar 
Peturson of Reikiavik, who has 
written among other works a poem 
in six books, called Stella; in which, 
under a fictitious form, the man- 
ners and habits of the Icelanders 
are minutely described. This poem 
is likewise unpublished, and will 

robably ever remain in obscurity. 


of Edinburgh. 


city, naturally attracts the notice of 
those who are impressed with a 
conviction of the importance and 
necessity of the measure lately a- 
dopted. The remarks of your cor- 
respondent M. in the last Number 
of your Miscellany, therefore, drew 
my attention, and although I sub- 
scribe to the justness of his opinions 
relative to certain points mentioned, 
I cannot help remarking, that what’ 


\ he poverty and other circum- 
stances of the Icelanders, offer in- 

deed such multiplied obstacles to 
their literary progress, that it is 
impossible not to admire the ardour 


he has brought forward is little or 
nothing to the. effectual improve- 
ment of the manners, conduct and 
morals of the nobility of Edinburgh. 
That these have undergone a ma- 


= 


= 


and industry which in pursuits of 
this nature they continue to display. 
In the department of poetry more 
especially, the number of manu- 
script works, doomed from the si- 
tuation of their authors to perpetual 
oblivion, is exceedingly great; yet 
the muse is still invoked; and the 
taste and feeling for such compo- 
sitions are still awake in the minds 
of the people, thongh so little cher- 
ished by opportunity, or by the 
aspect of surrounding nature. 

The religious character of the 
Icelanders has strongly disposed 
them to the cultivation of sacred 
poetry; and a great number of 
writings of this kind have appeared 
in the island during the last two 
centuries. Besides numerous col- 
lections of psalms and hymns, vari- 
ous parts of the Old and New Tes- 
tament, as the books of the Penta- 
teuch, the history of David, and 
the lite of the Apostle Paul, have 
been published in the form of poeti- 
cal paraphrase; and a few of these 
works may be found in the posses- 
sion of almost every family in the 
country. 

(To be continued.) | 
Reflections on the mode of maintain- 
ing the Police of Edinburgh. 

OR, 

~ VERY thing relating to the im- 

provement of the Pelice of this 


terial change for the worse, during 
the last 15 years, none possessed of 
the least discernment or reflection, 
can entertain a doubt; it therefore 
becomes an object of enquiry, what 
has occasioned this change, and 
what is the best present remedy. 
Now, Sir, Ihave not the smallest 
hesitation in saying, that the origin 
of all the corruption, depravity and 
vice, which have at last attracted 
the notice of the inhabitants of this 
gay metropolis, is nothing more 
nor less than the following.  Virst, 
The error of our magistrates in 
granting licences for selling ‘li- 
quors, to whoever applied for them, 
without ascertaining character. Se- 
condly, In giving themselves no 
concern as to the conduct of those 
who obtained them, and the con- 
sequences. Thirdly, In adopting 
no method to check enormities 
when they were obvious and ap- 
parent; and, lastly, by establishing 
and supporting a Police, which, in- 
stead of benefiting, was highly in- 
jurious to the peace, comfort and 
protection of the community. In 
support of these allegations, I shall 
simply ask, if any cizcumstance can 
more completely vitiate the morals, 
or corrupt the conduct of the lower 
ordets of society, than an intemper- 
ate indulgence in spirituous liquors? 
or if any excitement to this indul- 

gence 
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nce can be stronger than the check them, you are sure of meet- 
jonumerable signs and allurements ing with insult? To these habits and 
held out every ten or twelve paces, abuses, resulting unquestionably from 
oneach side of every streetand lane the negligence and apathy of' those 2S 
in this city, to invite the passenger whose province it is to establish - se ey 
toenter?* Should theseindisputable order and convenience, we may = 
facts be admitted, how can we pos- add the shameless practice of ren- ea bei 
sibly expect sobriety, order, pru- dering our pavements impassable Tar 


dence, propriety, or any thing ap- during frost, by young and over- ae 
proaching to morals, among the grown boys sliding upon them, to Tie 
inferior classes of the community? the frequent injury of the inhabi- ) 7 E 
or why should we be surprised at tants of this city?—Is any other At Ge 
the natural consequences? Can we city in the united kingdon subject- 
suppose that receptacles of intem- ed to suchinconveniencies? + Yet, 5 k 
perance will be productive of any in all the incorporate meetings, 4 
thing but vice? or that parents declarations and advertisements on ; t 4 
who are steeped and brutified in recent disorders, our rulers are mt 
incessant debaucheries, will pay lauded for their exertions in investi- 
the smallest attention to the morals gatingcrimes which havebeenengen- 
conduct of their unfortunate dered by their own This 
children? Can we for a moment is plain language, Sir; for, being a aap aE ; | 
indulge ourselves with a hope, that plain old man, I am not one of ' : 

any thing connected with instruc- those who, governed by what in , 


tion or education, can result from England is termed “ Scetch pru- ‘a e 
this depravity ? or that the smallest dence” are afraid to speak plain it 
check will be given to the miscon- truths, lest they should give offence | tO} 


duct of youth, left to imbibe all to some one, and militate against 7 a : 
the worthlessness of example at their own sneaking interest. Hav- | eed 
home, and all the wickedness of ing, during a long course of expe- ‘* 29Ga 
example abroad?—What then is rience, seen very different regula- 
the result? Look around you where- tions established and carried into mu! 
ever you go, what do you perceive efivct, for the benefit of the com- ar oe 
but unhappy victims of depravity, munity at large, and for the pre- i 
our rising generation? Can we servation of moral order and de- 
explore our way through the streets cent conduct in the inhabitants of at 
of this city, without meeting with a crowded city, in particular; 1 | ea 
hundreds of boys in filthy rags, think 1 have just cause to be dis- aT ok 6 ae 
who impede our passage, and shock satisfied with the reverse, and to Pie4 ' 
our ears with the dlackguardism point out what I conceive to be eee 


of their language? Is not every mjurious, and what may be pro- mas) 
comfort and convenience destroyed ductive of future advantage. It is 
by the disorderly conduct of these for this purpose, Sir, I have taken if om 

boys, who, regardless of all deco- up the pen, not with malignity or iis 4 
Tum, Tun against us in every direc- a wish to criminate, but with a | #o f 
tion, and who are now got to that sincere desire to benefit and amend. ae 


Pitch, that should you attempt to It therefore becomes necessary to id | i 
sugges¢ 


* Were even one half of these infamous + One person appointed to each street, 


haunts abolished, what anadvantage would and authorised to resist these abuses, would 


it be to general morals—but, unfertunately, be sufficient to overturn this disgracefui 


Muwrality and revenue never go together. practise in the course of a few days. 
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suggest a few circumstances which 
perhaps may have escaped the no- 
tice ef those who are preparing a 
new bill of Police, in order that 
they may consider them previous 
to a final arrangement. 

In the first place, Sir, I humbly 
conceive, that nothing more par- 
ticularly tencs to the preservation 
of morals, and consequently to the 
rectitude of general conduct, than 
a strict attention to those direct 
and becoming duties, incumbent on 
all who protess themselves Chris- 
tians. A,dereliction of those duties 
is the constant harbinger of pvrofii- 
gacy and vice among the lower 
orders ; for, unimpressed with a due 
sense of moral obligations, uf reli- 
gious duties are dispensed with, 
every thing runs into riot and dis- 
order. It therefore appears to me, 
that in framing the pending bill, 
something highly beneficial might 
be introduced, by empowering the 
Police to take their respective 
rounds every Sunday during divine 
service, and ascertain critically the 
conduct of those who, regardless 
of decency, resort to low tippling 
houscs, which, it ] mistake not, are 
at all hours open to receive them. 
In the city of London, with ali its 
vices, this regulation is particularly 
attended to; nor will you find one 
public house of any description 
open from ene end of the city to 
the other, during divine service.— 
Can we say as much of Edinburgh? 
or may we not rather say, with trath, 
that not one house oi this deserip- 
tion is shut during the whole day, 
and we may add during the whole 
night! As often asa detection is 
made of a deviation from this rule 
in London, the Police officers are 
authorized to enter the house and 
take into custody, not only the 
possessors, but the interlopers, to 
answer tor their conduct before the 
titting magistrate next day, and to 
recive such punishment as is deem- 


» 4 


of Edinburgh. 


ed proper to prevent a repetition, 
In addition to this, or rather as a 
consequence, walk from one end 
of the city of London to the other, 
during divine service, you perceive 
nothing but general quict and si- 
Jence around you. and few or none 
perambulating the streets or even 
the lanes—what do we meet with 
Invariably in Edinburgh? hundreds 
of worthless boys and girls divert- 
ing themselves with black guard 
tricks—running, rambling andshout- 
ing along, as if noe Sabbath day had 
ever been established among us— 
dead to every sense of propriety 
and decorum—plunged igno- 
rance, and lost to all religious and 
decent instruction, from their worth- 
Jess parents! Is it possible that 
such u deplorable state as this can 
be productive of any thing but vice 
aud depravity? is it not the indis- 
pensavie duty of every magistrate 
to check it by every means in his 
power? It has Jong, Sir, been a fix- 
ed opinion of mine, that, to a cer- 
tain sluggish indifference so pecu- 
liar to the Seetch in general, we 
are indebted for all the inconve- 
nicnce that results from want of 
method, order, correctness and pro- 
priety, in every thing around us. 
Aw undeviating attention to these 
requisites in England, and particu- 
larly in London, is productive of 
innumerable benefits, and we have 
oly to glance our eye round on 
coming there and returning here, 
to discover the wonderful ditterence 
in every thing counected with con- 
venience. Among a variety of in- 
stances, we need cnly mention the 
mere walking on the public streets. 
By keeping to the wall when on 
the right hand, and from it when 
on the left, the inhabitants of I on- 
don, with all the throng and bustle 
that daily -prevail, meet -with no 
interruption in their progress from 
one quarter to another; whereas, In 
Edinburgh, in consequence of no 

such 
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such method being adopted, it is a 
perpetual struggle to work your 
way through a promiscuous irregular 
mass, all proceeding in different 
directions, in disorder and confu- 
sion. Now, how easy would iChave 
been for our magistrates half a cen- 
tury ago to have rectified this great 
jnconvenience, by simply striking 
up placards in different parts of the 
town, and inserting an advertisement 
in the public prints, begging the in- 
habitants to attend to the rule just 
specified, which, in fact, is nothing 
more than what has been establish- 
edon the public roads, to prevent 
similar interruption and inconve- 
wience. * This mode was suggested 
to our present rulers a considerable 
tine ago, but not the smallest at- 
tention has been paid to it; nor 
does the present writer believe that 
any thing will be done, till some- 
thing similar to the late C’saster in 
our streets, awaken them irom this 
apathy and indiffereiice, and im- 
press them with a conviction of the 
necessity of the measure. Let me, 
however, hope, that roused at length 
toa due sense of the imperfection 
of our late Police (if it is entitled 
to the name), those who iiave come 
forward to rectify and amend miat- 
ters, will attend not merely to the 
preservation of the lixes and pro- 
perty of the inhabitants, but to e- 
very thing connected with their 
future conveniense and comfort ; 
and that, in framing the proposed 
bill, they will insert such clauses 


* Were this mode adopted, it would 
hot only instruct those who act erroneous- 
ly from mere ignorance, but authorise 
other passengers who know better, to 
check irreguiarity, as they uniformly do 
re the Streets of London, without any re- 
x to persons. It would likewise be 

means of detecting immediately im- 

——— combinations on the streets during 

€ evenings, as no person hasa right to 
feviate from the established rule, 


as may preclude a continuance of 
the evils hinted at in this paper, 
and wipe out stains which have 
long been a disgrace to the natives 
of Scotland. They may rest as- 
sured, that without a rigid atten- 
tion to method, neither order nor 
regularity will ever be accomplish- 
ed; that the foundation of morals 
is decency 2nd sobriety, and of ju- 
dicious conduct, a strict adherence 
to rule; and that to enforce it, par- 
tiality, favour indifference, 
must be abandoned. 
AN oLp [NNABITANT. 


Oth March 1812. 


View of the Customs prevailing in 
Ireland during the Reign of Queen 
Elizcbeth ; by Edmond Spencer, 
the Poet. 


Republished in Aticient Hrish Tisto-. 
ries, by the Dublin Society. 


wiLt begin to count their 
customes, and first with the 
Scythian or Sce*tiih manners. Of 
the which there is cn» use, amongst 
them, to keepe their cattle, and to 
live themselves the most part of the 
yeare in boolies, pasturing upon the 
mountaine, and waste wilde places ; 
and removing still to fresh land, as 
they have depastured the former. 
The which appeareth plaine to be the 
manner of the Scythians, as you 
may read in Olaus Magnus, and [oe 
Bohemus, and yet is used amongst 
all the ‘Tartarians and the people a- 
bout the Caspian Sea, which are 
naturally Scythians, to live in heards 
as they call. them, being the very 
same, that the Irish boolies are, 
driving their cattle continuatly with 
them, and feeding onely on their 
milke and white meats. 

Eudox. What fault can you finde 


Tren. 


with this custome? for though it be 


an old Scythian use, yet it is very 
behoofefull in this country of Ire- 


land, where there are great moun- 
taines, 
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taines, and waste deserts full of 
grasse, that the same should be eaten 
downe, and nourish many thousands 
of cattle, for the good of the whole 
realme, which cannot (me thinks) 
well be any other way, then by keep- 
ing those boolies there, as yee have 
shewed, 

Tren. But by this custome of 
booling, there grow in the meane 
time many great enormityes unto 
that Common-wealth. For first if 
there be any out-lawes, or loose 
people, (as they arc never without 
some) which live upon stealthes and 
spoyles, they are ever more succour- 
ed and finde releife only in these 
boolies, being upon the waste places, 
whereas else they shou:d be driven 
shortly to starve, or to come downe 
to the townes to seeke releife, where 
by one meanes or other, they would 
ssane be caught. Besides, such 
stealthes of cattle as they make, 
they bring commonly to those bool- 
ies, bemg upon those waste places, 
where they are readily received and 
the theiie harboured from danger 
of law, or such officers as might light 
upon hin. Moreover the people 
that thus live in those boolies, grow 
thereby the more barbarous, and 
live more licentiously than they 
could in townes, using what manners 
they list, and practising what mis- 
cheifes and villainies they will, either 
against the government therg, b 
their combynations, or against pri- 
vate men, whom they maligne, by 
stealing their goods, or murder- 
ing themselves. For there they 
thinke themselves halfe exempted 
from law and obedience, and hav- 
ing ence tasted freedome, doe like 
a steere, that hath beene long out 
of his yoke, grudge and repyne ever 
aiter, to come under rule again. 

Eudox. By your speech, Iren, I 
perceive more evill come by this use 
of boolies, then good by their gras- 
mg; and therefore it mey well be 
retormed: Sut it must be in due 


course: do you proceed to the next, 
Iren. They have aaother cus 
tome from the Scythians, that is the 
wearing of Mantles, and long glib. 
bes, which is a thicke bush of curl 
ed haire, hanging downe over their 
‘eyes, and monstrously disguising 
them, which are both bad and hurt- 
full. 1 cannot deny but that auncient- 
ly it was common to most, and yet 
sithence disused and laide away. But 
in this later age of the world, since 
the decay ef the Romane empire, it 
was renewed and brought in again 
by those Northerne nations, when 
breaking out of their cold caves and 
frozen habitations, into the sweet 
soyle of Europe, they brought with 
them their usual weedes, fit to sheild 
the cold, and that continual frost, 
to which they had at. home beene 
inured: the which yet they leit not 
off, by reason that they were in per- 
petual warres, with the nations 
whom they had invaded, but, still 
removing from place to place, care 
ried always with them that weed, as 
their house, their bed, and their 
garment; and, comming lastly into 
Ireland, they found there more spe- 
ciall use thereof, by reason of the 
raw cold climate, from whem it is 
now growne into that general use, 
in which that people now have it. 
After whom the Gaules succeeding, 
yet finding the like necessite of that 
garment, continued the like use 

thereof, 
Eudox. Since then the necessity 
thereof is so commodious, as you al- 
lege, that it is insteed of housing, 
bedding, and cloathing, what rea- 
son have you ther to wish so neces 

sarie a thing cast off? 
Iren. Because the commodite 
doth not countervaile the discom- 
modite; for the inconveniencies 
which thereby doe arise, are much 
more many; for it is a fit house for 
an out-law, a meet bed for a rebel, 
and an apt cloke for a theife.— 
First the out-law being for his 
many 
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many crimes and villanyes banished 
from the townes and houses of hon- 
est men, and wandering in waste 

laces, far from danger of law, mak- 
eth his mantle his house, and under 
it covereth himselfe from the wrath 
of heaven, from the offence of the 
earth, and from the sight of men. 
When it raineth it is his pent-house ; 


when if bloweth it is his tent; when 


it freezeth it is his tabernacle. In 
Summer he can wear it loose, in 
winter he can wrap it close ; at all 
times he can use it; never heavy, 
never cumbersome. Likewise fora 
rebell it is as serviceable. For in 
his warre that he maketh (if at !east 
it deserve the name of warre) when 
he still fyeth from his foe, and 
Jurketh in the thicke woods and 
straite passages, waiting for advan- 
tages, it is his bed, yea and almost 
his household stuff. For the wood is 
his house against all weathers, and 
his mantle is his couch to sleep in. 
Therein he wrappeth himse'f round, 
and coucheth himselfe strongly a- 
gainst the gnats, which in that coun- 
trey doe more annoy the naked 
rebels, whilst they keepe the woods, 
and doe more sharply wound them 
then all their enemies swords, or 
Spears, which can seldome come 
nigh them: yea and oftentimes their 
mantie serveth them, when they are 
heere driven, being wrapped about 
their left arme in stead of a target, 
for it is hard to cut thorough with 
@ sword, besides it is light to beare, 
ight to throw away, and being (as 
they commonly are) naked, it is to 
them all in all. Lastly for a theife 
it isso handsome, as it may seem it 
Was first invented for him, for under 
it he may cleanly convey any fit pil- 
ag 7 
ee that commeth handsomely in 
wS way, and when he goeth abroad 
in the night in free-booting, it is 
is best and surest friend ; for lying, 
a they often do, 2 or $ nights to- 
gether abroad to watch for their 


booty, with that they can prettily 
shroud themselves under a bush or 
a bank side, till they may conven— 
iently do their errand: and when 
all is over, he can, in his mantle 
passe thorough any town or com- 
pany, being close hooded over his 
head, as he useth, from knowledge 
of any to whom he is indangered. 
Besides this, he, or any man els that 
is disposed to mischeif or vi'lany, 
may under his mantle goe privily 
armed without suspicion of any, car- 
ry his head-peece, his skean, or pis- 
tol if he please, to be alwayes in 
readines. ‘Thus necessary and fit- 
ting is a mantie, for a bad man, and 
surely for a bad huswife it is no 
lesse convenient, for of tlem that 
bee wandring woe men, called of 
them Mona-shul, it is halfe a war- 
drobe ; for in Summer you shal find 
her arrayed commonly but in her 
smock and mantle to be more ready 
for her light services: im Winter, 
and in her travaile, it is her cloake 
and safeguard, and also a coverlet 
for herlewde exercise. Andwhenshe 
hath filled her vesse!!, under it she 
can hide both her burden, and iter 
blame; yea, and when her bastard 
is borne, it serves insteed of swad- 
ling clouts. And as for all other 

ood woimen which love to doe but 
little worke, how handsome is it to 
lye in and sleepe, or to Jouse therm- 


selves in the sun-shine, they that 


have beene but a while in Ireland 
can well witnes. Sure I am that 
ou will thinke it very unfit for a 
good huswife to stirre in, er to busis 
her selfe about her huswitry in such 
sort as she should. ‘These be some 
of the abuses fur which I would 
thinke it meet to forbid a‘! mantles. 
Fudox. O evill minded man, that 
having reckoned up so many uses of 
a mantle, will yet wish it to be a- 
bandoned! Sure I thinke Diogenes’ 
dish did never serve his mester for 
more turnes, notwithstanding ~ 
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you to the glibbe? 


will not be knowne, 
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he made it his dish, his cup, his cap, 
his measure, his water-pot, then a 
mantle doth an Irish man. But I 
see they be most to bad intents, and 


- therefore 1 will joyne with you in a- 


But what blame lay 
take heed (I 
pray you) th: it you be not teo busie 
therewith for fear of your own 
blame, seeing our FE nglishmen take 
it up in such. a cenerall fashion to 
weare their immeasurably 
long, that some of them exceed the 
Jongest Trish glibs. 

Tren. V feare not the blame of 
any undeserved dislikes; but for 
the Trish glibbes, they are as fit 
maskes as a mantle is for a thieie. 
For whensoever he hath run him- 
se.f into that peril of law, that he 
he either cut- 
teth of his glibbe quite, by which 
he becommeth nothing likehimselfe, 
or pulleth it so low downe over fils 
eyes, that it is very hard to discerne 
his theevish countenance. And 
therefore fit to be trussed up with 
the mantle. 

Eudox. Truly these three Scy- 
thian abuses, I hold most fit to bee 
taken away with sharpe penalties, 
und sure ] wonder how they have 
beene kept thus long, notwithstand- 
ing so many good provisions and 
orders, as have beene devised for 
that people. 

Zren. The cause thereof shall 
appear to vou hereafter: but let us 
now go forward with our Scythian 
custome’. Of which the next that 
I have te treat of, is the manner 
of raising the cry in their conflicts, 
and at other troublesome times of 
uprore: the which is very natural 
Scythian, as you may rez 1d in Di- 
odorus Siculus, and in Hero? ‘otus, 
«describing the manner of the Sey- 
thians and Parthians comning to 
zive the charge at battles: at which 
itis said, that they came running 
with a terrible yell : ns if heaven 
and earth would’ have gone toge- 


bolishing it. 


re which is the very image of 
the Irish hubub, which their kerne 
use at their first encounter. Be- 
sides, the same Herodotus writeth, 
that ‘they used in their battles to 
call upon the names of their cap. 
tains or generals, and sometimes. 
upon their greatest kings deceased, 
as in that battle of Thonry ris agaiust 
Cyrus: which custome to this day 
manifestly appearcth amongst the 
Irish. For at their joyning of bat- 
tle, they lykewise call upon. their 
captaines name, or the word of his 
auncestours. As they under Oncale 
ery Laundarg-abo, that is, the 
bloody hand, which is QOneales 
bage. They under O Brien call 
Laun-laider, that is, the strong 
hand. And to their ensample, the 
old English also which there re- 


may neth, have gotten up their cryes 


Scythianlike, as Crom-abo, and 
Butler-abo. And here also lveth 
open an other manifest proofe, that 
the Irish bee Scythes or Scots, for 
in all their incounters they use one 
very common word, crying Ferragh, 
Ferragh, which is a Scottish word, 
to wit, the name of one of the first 
Kings of Scotland, called Feragus, 
or Fergus, which fought against 
the Pictes, as you may reade in 
Buchanan, de rebus Scoticis; but 
as others write, it was long before 
that, the name of their chiefe, Cap- 
taine, under whom they fought ae 
gainst the Africans, the which was 
then se fortunate noto them, that 
ever sithence they have used to 
call upon his name in their bat- 
tailes. 

Fud-x. This is sure an ill custome 
also, but yet doth not so much con- 
cerne civill refurmation, as abuse 
in religions 

Tren. I did not reheerse it as one 
of the abuses which I thought most 
worthie of reformation; but hav- 
ing made mention of Irish cryes I 
thought this manner ef tewd crying 
and howling, not impertinent to be 

noted 
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noted as uncivill and Seythiar-like : 
for by these old customes, and other 
coniecturall circumstances, the des- 
cents of nations can only be proved, 
where other monuments of writing 
are not remayning. . 

Eudor. Vhen (1 pray you) when- 
soever in your discourse you meet 
with them by the way, doe not shun, 
but boldly touch them: for besides 
their great pleasure and delight tor 
their antiquity, they bring also proit 
aud helpe unto civility. 

Tren. Then sith vou wil! have it 
80, I will heere take oceasion, since 
1 lately spake of their manner of 
cryes in ioyning of battaile, to 
speake also somewhat of the man- 
ner of their armes, and array in 
battel!, with other customes per- 
happes worthy the noting. And 
first of their armes and weapons, a- 
mongst which their broad swordes 
are proper Scythian, for such the 
Scythes used commonly, as you 
may read in Olaus Magnus. And 
the same also the old Scots used, 
asyou may read in Buchanan, and in 
Solinus, where the pictures of them 
are in the same forme expressed. 
Also their short bowes, and little 
quivers with short bearded arrowes, 
#re very Scythian, as you may read 
inthe same Olaus. And the same 
sort both of bowes, quivers, and 
arrowes, are at this day to bee 
seen commonly amongst the North- 
eme Irish-Scots, whose Scottish 
bowes are not past three quarters of 
ayard long, witha string of wreath- 
¢d hempe slackly bent, and whose 
atrowes ure not much above hailfe 
an ell long, tipped with steel heads, 
made like common broad arrow 
heades, bet much more sharpe and 

onder, that they enter into a man 
of horse most cruelly, notwithstand- 
ing that they are shot forth weake- 
ly. Moreover their long broad 
shields, made but with wicker rod- 

'; which are commonly used a- 
Mongst the said Northerne Irish, 

March 1812. 
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but especially of the Scots, are 


brought from the Scythians, as you ’ 


inay read in Olaus Magnus, Solinus, 
and others: likewise their going to 
battie without armour on their bo- 
dies or heads, but trusting to the 
thicknes of their glibbs, the which 


(they say) will sometimes beare off 


a good stroke, is meere Scythian, 
as youmay see in the said images of 
the old Scythes or Scots, sect forth by 
Herodianusand others. Besides, their 
confused kinde of march in heapes 
without any order or array, their 
clashing of swords together, their 
fierce runing upon their enemies, 
and their manner of fight, resemb- 
leth altogether that which is read in 
histories to have beene used of the 
Scythians. By which it may al- 
most infulibly be gathered toge- 
ther, with other circumstances, that 
the Irish are very Scots or Scythes 
originally, though sithence inter- 
mingled with many other nations 
repairing and joyning unto them. 
And to these I may also adde an- 
other strong conjecture which com- 
meth to my mind, that I have often 
observed there amongst them, that 
is, certain religious ceremonies, 
which are also written by sundry 
authors, to have bin observed a- 
mmonest the Scythians, by which it 
nity very vehemently be presumed 
that the nations were anciently all 
one. For Plutarch (as I remem- 
ber) in his ‘Treatise of Homer, in- 
deavouring to search out the truth, 
what countryman Homer was, proo- 
veth it most strongly (as he think- 
eth) that he was an /Kolian borne, 
fur that in describing a sacrifice of 
the Greekes, he omitted the loyne, 
the which all the other Grecians 
(saving the Eolians) use to burne 
in their sacrifices: also for that he 
makes the intrails tobe rosted on five 
spits, which was the proper manner 
of the -Eolians, who onely, of all 
the nations of Grecia, used to sac- 
rifice in that sort. By which he 

inferreth 
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inferréth necessarily, that Homer 
was an Eolian. And by the same 
reason may I as reasonably con- 
clude, that the Irish are decended 
from the Scythians; for that they 
use (even to this day) some of the 
same ceremonies which the Scy- 
thians anciently used. As for ex- 
ample, you may read in Lucian in 
that sweet dialogue, which is intitl- 
ed Toxaries, or “of ‘friendship, that 
the common oath of the Scythians 
was by the sword, and by the fire, 
tor that they accounted ‘those two 

speciall devine powers, which should 
worke vengeance on the perjurers. 
So doe the Irish at this day, when 
they goe to battaile, say ‘certaine 


prayers or charmes to their swords, ° 


making a crosse therewith upon the 
earth, "and thrusting the points of 
their blades into the ; ground ; think- 
ing thereby to have the better suc- 
cesse in fight. Also they use com- 
monly to sweare by their swords. 
Also the Scythians used, when they 
would binde any solemne vow or 
combination amongst them, to drink 
a bowle of blood together, vowing 
thereby to spend their last blood in 
that quarrell : and even so do the 
wild Scots, as you may read in 
Buchanan: and some of the Nor- 
therne Irish. Likewise at the kind- 
ling of the fire, and lighting of can- 
«les, they say certaine prayers, and 
use some other superstitious rites, 
which shew that they honour the 
fire and light: for all those Nerth- 
erne nations, having beene used to 
be annoyed with much colde aitd 
darkenesse, are wont therefore to 
have the fire and the sunnein great 
veneration; like as contrarywise 
the Moores and Egyptians, which 
are much offended and grieved 
with extreame heat of the sunne, 
doe every morning, when the sunne 
ariseth, fall to cursing and banning 
him as their plague. You may also 
reade in the same booke, in the 
Tale of Arsacomas, that it was the 


manner of the Seyvthians, when any 
one of them was “heavily wronged, 
and would assemble unto him any 
forces of people to joy ne with him 
in his rev enge, to sit In some pub- 
licke place tor certaine dayes 
on an oxe hide, to which there 
would resort fall such persons as 
being disposed to take armes would 
enter into his pay, or joyne with 
him in his quarrel, And the same 
you may lhkewise reade to have 
beene the ancient manner of the 
wilde Scotts, which are indeed the 
very naturall Irish. Moreover the 
Sey thians used to sweare by their 
Kings hand, as Glaus sheweth. And 
so do the Irish use now to sweare 
by their Lords hand, and, to for- 
sweare it, he!d it more criminalt 
than to sweare by God. Also the 
Scythians said, “That they were 
once a veare turned into wolves, 
wnd so it is written of the Irish: 
Though Master Camden in a better 
sense “doth suppose it was a disease. 
called Lycanthropia, so named of 
the wolfe. And yet some of the 
Irish doe use to make the wole 
their gossip. The Scythians used 
also to seethe the flesh in the hide: 
and so do the Northerne Irish. The 
Scythians used to draw the blood 
of the beast living, and to make 
meat thereof: and so do the Irish 
in the North still, Many such cus- 
tomes | could recount unto you, 
as of their old manner of marrying, 
ef burying, of dancing, of singing, 
of feastin g. of cursing, though C “hris- 
tians have wyped out the most part 
of them, by resemblance, whie reof 
it might plamly appear to ‘you, that 
the nations are the same, but that 
by the reckoning of these few, 
which L have told unto you, I finde 
iny speech drawne out to a greater 
length then I purposed. Thus 
much onely for this time I hope 
shall suffice you, to thinke that the 
Irisb are ancie tly deduced trom 
the Sevthians. 
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Satirical Description of Scotland in 
the Year 1659. 


From Seeret Memoirs of the Court 
of James I. 


{This little piece was written by 
Sir Anthony Welldon, and print- 
ed at London for J. S. 1659. 
Being traced to Sir Anthony, it 
occasioned his dismissal from 
Court. ) 


pao for the country, I must 

confess, it is too good tor 
those that possess it, and too bad 
for others to be at the charge to 
it, The aire might be 
wholesome, but for the stinking peo- 
ple that inhabit it. “The ground 
might be fruitful, had they wit to 
inanure it. 

Their beasts*be generally small, 
women only excepted, of which sort 
vere are none greater in the whole 
world. There is great store of fowl 
too, as taul houses, foul sheets, foul 
linen, foul dishes and pots, foul 
trenchers and napkins; with which 
sort, we have bin turced to say, as 
the children did with their foul in 
the wilderness. They have good 
store of fish too, and good for those 
that can eat it raw: but if it come 
ence into their hands, it is worse 
than if it were three days eld. For 
their butter and cheese I will not 
meddle withall at this time, nor ne 
_ else at any time that leves his 

e. 

They have great store of deer, 
but they are so tar from the place 
where 2 have been, that 1 had xather 

lieve then to go disprove it. 4 
Confesse, all the deer I met withalk 
Was dear lodgings, dear horsemeat, 
and dear tobacco and English beer. 

As for fruit, for their grandsire 
Adams sake, they never planted 
“ny ; and for other trees, had Christ 

cen betrayed in this countrey, (as 
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doubtlesse he should come as a 
stranger,) Judas had sooner tound 
ihe grace of repentance, then a tree 
to hang himself on. 

They have many hills, wherein 
they say is much treasure, but they 
shew none of i. Nature hath only 


discovered to them some mines of 


coal, to shew to what end he creat- 
ed them. 

I see little grasse, but in their 
pottage. The thistle is not given 
them of nought, for it is the fairest 
flower in their garden. The word 
hay is heathen Greek unto them ; 
neither man nor beast knows what 
it is. 

Corn is reasonable plenty at this 
time, for since they heard of the 
kings comming, it hath been as un- 
Jawtull for the common people to 
eate wheate, as it was in the old 
time for any but the priests to eat 
shew-bread. They prayed much for 
his comming, and long fasted tor 
his welfare ; but in the more plain- 
er sense, that he might fare the bet- 
ter, all his followers were welcome 
but his guard; for those, they say, 
are like Pharaoh’s Jean kine, and 
threaten death wheresoever they 
come. They could perswade the 
footmen that oaten cakes would 
make them long-winded; and the 
children of the chappel they have 
brought to eat of them for the 
maintenance of their voices. 

They say eur cooks are too saw- 
cy, and for zrooms und coachmen, 
they wish them to give to their 
horses no worse thanibey eat them- 
selves; they cemmend the brave 
minds of the pentioners, and the 
gentiemen of te Bed-Chamber, 
which choose rather to go to ta- 
verns, then to be aiways eating of 
the kings provision; they likewise 
do commend the yeomen of the but- 
tery and cellar, for their readiness 
and silence, in that they will hear 
twenty knocks before they willaan- 
swer one. They perswade the trum- 

peters 
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peters that fasting is good for men 
of that quality ; for emptiness, they 
say, causes wind, and wind causes a 
trumpet to sound well. 

The bringing of heralds, they sav, 
was a needless charge, they all 
know their pedegrees well enough, 
and the harbingers might have been 
spared, so hence they brought so 
many beds with them ; and of two 
evils, since the least should be cho- 
sen, they wish the beds might re- 
main with them, and poor harbin- 
gers keep their places, and do their 
office as they return. His majesty’s 
hangings they desire might likewise 
be left as reliques, to put them in 
mind of his majesty ; and they pro- 
mise to dispense with the wooden 


‘images, but for those graven images 


in his new beautified chappell, they 
threaten to pull down soon after his 
departure, and to make them a 
burnt-offering to appease the indig- 
nation conceived against them in 
the brest of the Almighty, for suf- 
fering such idolatry to enter into 
their kingdom. The organ, I think, 
will find mercy, because (as they 
suy) there is some affinity between 
them and the bag-pipes. 

The skipper that brought the 
singing men with their papistical 
vestments, complains that he hath 
been much troubled with a strange 
Singing in his head ever since they 
came aboard his ship. For remedy 
whereof, the parson of the parish 
hath perswaded him to sell that pro- 
phane vessel, and to distribute the 
money among the faithfull brethren. 

Jor his majesties entertainment, 
must needs ingenuously confess, he 
was received into the parish of 
Edinburg (for a city I cannot 
it) with great shouts of joy, but no 
shew of charge for pageants; they 
hold them idolatrous things, and not 
fit to be used in so reformed a place. 
From the castle they gave him some 
pieces of ordnance, which surely he 
gave them since he was King of 


England, and at the entrance of the 
town they presented him with a 
golden bason, which was carried be- 
fore him on mena shoulders to his 
palace, I think, from whence it 
came. His majesty was conveyed 
by the younkers of the town, which 
were some 100 halberds, (dearly 
shall they rue it, im regard of the 
charge,) to the cress, and so to the 
High Church, where the only bell 
they had stood on tip-toe to beheld 
his sweet face;‘where I noust in- 
treat you to spare him, for an hour 
I lost him. 
In the mean time, to report the 
speeches of the people concerning 
his never-exampled entertainment, 
were to make this discourse too te- 
dious unto you, as the sermon Was 
to those that were’ constrained to 
endure it. After the preachment, 
he was conducted by the same hal- 
berds unto his palace, of which I 
forbeare to speak, because it was a 
place sanctified by his divine mi 
jesty, onely I wish it had been bet- 
ter walled for my friends sake that 
waited on him. 
- Now I will begin briefly to speak 
of the people, according to their 
degrees and qualities ; for the lords 
spiritual, they may well be termed 
so indeed ; for they are neither fis!t 
nor flesh, but what it shall please 
their earthly god, the king, to make 
them. Obedience is better then 
sacrifice, and therefore they make 
a mock at martyrdom, saying, that 
Christ was to dy. for them, and not 
they for him. They will rather sub- 
scribe then surrender, and rather 
dispence with small things then 
trouble themselves. with groat dis- 
ree they will rather acknow- 
edge the king to be their head then 
a wherewith to pamper their bo- 
ies. . ¢ 
They have taken great pains and 


trouble to compass their bishopricks; 


and they will not leave them for 2 
trifle; for the deacons, whose a8 
ec 
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fect will not lift them up to digni- - 


ties, all their study is to disgrace 
tliem that haye gotten the least de- 
gree above them; and because they 
cannot bishop, they proclaim they 
never heard of any. The scriptures, 
say they, speak of deacons and cl- 
ders, but not a word of bishops. 
Their discourses are full of detrac- 
tion; their sermons nothing but 
sailing ; and their conclusions no- 
thing but heresies and treasons, For 
the religion they have, I confess 
they hive it above reach, and, God 
willing, I will neyer reach for it. 

- They christen without the cross, 
marry without the ring, receive the 
sacrament without repentance, and 
bury without divine service ; they 
keep no holy days, nor acknowledge 
any saint but S. Andrew, who, they 
say, got that honour by presenting 
Christ with an oaten cake aiter his 
forty days fast. They say likewise, 
that he that translated the Bible 
was the son of a maulster, because 
itspeaks of a miracle dong by bar- 
ley loaves, whereas they swear they 
were oaten cakes, and that. no other 
bread of that quantity could have 
suifived so many thousands. 

They use no prayer at all, for 
they say it is heedless ; God knows 
their minds: without prattling, and 
What he doth, he loves to do it 
freely. Their sabbaths exercise is 
4 preaching in the forenoon, and a 
Persecuting in the afternoon ; they 
g0 to ehurch in the forenoon to 
hear the law, and to the crags and 
mountains in (he afternoon to louse 
themselves. 

They hold their noses if you talk 
of bear-beating, and stop their ears 
you speak of a play. Fornication 
they hold but a pastime, wherein 
hans ability is approved, and a wo- 
mans fertility discovered. At adul- 
tery they shake their heads; theft 
they rail at ; murder they wink at ; 
and blasphemy they Jaugh at; they. 
it impossible to lose the way 
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to heaven, if they can but leave 
Rome behind them. | 

to be oppesite to the pope, is to 
be presently with God: te conclude, 
} am perswaded, that if God and 
jiis angels, at the last day, should 
come down in their whitest gar- 
ments, they would run avay, and 
ery, The children of the chappelt 
are come again to torment us, let 
us fly from the abomination of these 
boys, and hide ourselves in the 
nionntains. 

For the lords temporal and spi- 
ritual, temporizing gentlemen, if 
were to speak of any, I could net 
speak much of them; only I must 
Jet you know, they are not Scottish- 
men, for as soon as they fall from 
the breast of the beast their mo- 
ther, their careful sire posts them 
away to France, where, as they pass, 
the sca sucks from them that which 
they have suckt from their rude 
dams ; there they gather new fiesh, 
new blood, new manner, and there 
they learn to put on their cloaths, 
and then return into their countrys 
to wear them out; there they learn 
to stand, to speak, and to discourse, 
and congee, to court women, and to 
complement with men. 

They spared of no cost to honor 
the king, nor form or complicated 
curtesie to welcome their country- 
men; their followers are their tel- 
lows; their wives their slaves; their 
horses their masters, and their 
swords their judges; by reason 
whercof, they have but few labor- 
ers, and those pot very rich. ‘Their 
parliaments hold but three days, 
thicir statutes three lines, and their 
suits are determined, in a manner, 
in three words, or very few more, 
&e. 

The wonders of their kingdom 
are these, the Lord Chancellor he is 
believed; the Master of the Rolls 
well spoken of ; and the whole coun- 
sel, who are the judges for all caus 
sez, are free from suspicion of cor- 

ruption. 
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ruption, The country, although it 
be mountainous, affords no mon- 
eters, but women, of which the great- 
est sort = countesses and ladies) 
are kept like lions in iron grates ; 
the merchants wives are also prison- 
ers, but not in so strong a hold; 
they have wooden cages like our 
boar franks, through which some- 
times peeping to catch the air, we 
are almost choaked with the sight 
of them. ‘The greatest madness 
amongst the men is jealousie; in 
that they fear what no man that 
hath but two sences will take from 
them. 

The ladies are of opinion, that 
Susanna could not be chast, be- 
cause she bathed.so ofte> Pride is 
athing bred m their bones; and 
their flesh naturally abhors cleauli- 
ness, ‘Their breath commonly stinks 
of pottage; their linen of p—; 
their hands of pigs t—; their hody 
of sweat, and their splay-feet never 
offend in socks. To be chained in 
marriage with one of them, were to 
be tied to a dead carkasse, and cast 
into.a stinking ditch. Formosity and 
a dainty face are things they dreana 
not of. | 

The oyntments they most fie- 
quently use amongst them are brim- 
stone and butter tor the scab, and 
oyl of bays, and stavessacre. I pro- 
test, Lhad rather be the meanest 
servant of the two of my _ pupils 
ehamber-maid, than to be the mas- 
ter-mmion to the faytest countess I 
have vet discovered. The sin of 
curiosity of oyntments is but newly 
rrept into the kingdom, and I do 
not think will long continue. 
> To draw you down by degrees 
from the citizens wives to the 
country genilewomen, and convey 
vou to common dames in Sea- 
coal lane, that converse -with 
rags and marrow bones, are things 
of minerall race; every whore in 
floundsditch is an Helena ; and the 
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greasie bawds in Turnbal-street are 
Greekish dames in comparison of 
these: and therefore to conclude 
The men of old did no more won- 
der, that the great Messias should 
be born in so poor a town as Beth- 
Jem, in Judea, then I do wonder 
that so brave a prince as King James 
should be born in so stinking a town 
as Edenburg, in lousy Scotland. 


Proceedings of the Wernerian 
Society. 
AC the meeting of this society 
on 22d February, a commu- 
nication from the Reverend Mr 
Fleming of Flisk was read, describ- 
ing the mineralogical appearances 
which oceur on the north bank of 
the frith of Tay from Dundee up to 
Kingoodie The rocks are 
claystone, claystone porphyry, fel- 
spar porphyry, a sand- 
stone, and amygdaloid. The sand- 
stone occurs in bason-shaped cavi- 
ties in the porphyry, and contains 
subordinate beds of greenstone ; but 
he deterred giving any decided opi- 
nion concerning the geognostic re- 
lations of these rocks, till he should 
examine the south shore of the 
Frith of Tay. 

At the same meeting the secre- 
tary read a communication from Mr 
Macgregor, surgeon 25th regiment, 
giving an-account of the mineralo- 
gy of the country around the town 
of Lanark, particularly at the cele- 
brated falls of Cora Lin and Stone- 
byres. Near the former, porphyry 
slate and felspar porphyry occur. 
At the latter, the waters are pour- 
ed over beds of fine grained sand- 
stone, which, in descending, gra- 
dually becomes coarser in texture, 
tul it passes into a conglomcrate, 
consisting of masses of quartz, j#s- 
per, spintory hornstone, Ainty-slate, 
and clay-slate. Near Nethan Bridge, 
the traces of a coal deposition, and 
a portion of a coal field, make their 

appearance 5 
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1 pearance ; many alternating beds 
ef sandstone, bituumimous shale, and 
clay ironstone occurring, along with 
thin beds of slate-coal and cannel- 
coal. Mr Macgregor stated it to be 
his opinion, that the sandstone ex- 

onthe banks of the Clyde, 
and of the Mouse river near La- 
nark, belongs to one and the same 
formation; and that the Mouse has 
gradually scooped out its present 
channel, in the same way as the 
(lyde is supposed to have done; 
and that there are here no marks of 
any violent convulsion of nature, as 
some have imagined. 
An extract of a letter from Lieu- 
tenant Huey, of the 73d regiment, 
was also read, mentioning the cir- 
cumstance of a large marine animal, 
supposed to be about 30 feet loug, 
‘ and shaped like a snake, having 
been observed from a ship in lat. 
38° 13’ S. and long. 5¢ E. 


SCOTTISH REVIEW. 


The History of Aberdeen 3 contain- 
ing an Account of the Rise, Pro- 
gress, and Extension of the City, 
Jrom a remote Period to the pre- 
sent Day ; including its Antigqui- 
tes, Coral and Ecclesiastical State, 
Manufactures, Trade, and Com- 
merce ; an Account of the See of 
Aberdeen, and the two Universi- 
ties ; with Biographical Sketches 
of eminent Men connected with the 

ishopric and Colleges. 

Thom, author of ¢ Sketches 
.on Political Economy,’ &c. 2 
‘Olumes, 12mo. 


MID that remarkable degree 

‘t of topographical zeal by which 
€ present age is animated, the 
northern metropolis of ‘Scotland 
. Presents certainly a very fair object 
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of investigation. In point of popu- 
lation, it holds the third rank; anc 
whether we consider it in regard to 
commerce, learning, or connection 
with the events of Scottish history, 
it will be found to hold a respect- 
able place. We are therefore some- 
what surprised that the task of re- 
cording its history should have been 
deferred to the present period. The 
deficiency, however,. has now been 
very fully supplied. No city, per- 
haps, in proportion to its magnitude, 
has received so ample an illustra- 
tion as it has now done. Mr Thom’s 
researches appear to have been very 
ample indeed. He has traced the 
progress of the city from the earliest 
ages; he has connected with the ac- 
count an outline of the history of 
Scotland in general; and has taken 
occasion, whenever the subject sug- 
gested, to indulge in various specu- 
lations relating to questions of poli- 
tical economy. In the very brief 
analysis to which our limits confine 
us, it will be impossible to enter in- 
to so wide a field; all we can under- 
take is, to notice a few of the lead- 
ing facts convected with the imme- 
diate object of our attention. 

The city of Devana, capital of 
the T'aixalil, who inhabited the ter- 
ritory now included im the province 
of Aberdeen, was situated on the 
Dee, at a small distance from the 
sea; but antiquaries are not agreed 
as to the precise spot. Mr Chalmers 
contends, that it was in the parish 
ot Peterculter, at some distance 
from the town of Aberdeen; while 
Mr Thom endeavours, by a variety 
of arguments, to prove, that the city 
of Devana occupied precisely the 
site of Old Aberdeen. 

_ The name of Aberdeen is deriv- 
ec, by our author, trom Ader, a 
marsh, and dur, a castle. This 
name, originally applied only to the: 
latter, is said to be entirely descrip-. 
tive of its ancient situation, The 
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spot on which the town now stands, 
appears, by various unequivocal in- 
dications, to have been formerly 


covered with moss. The first men- 


tion of it in modern history dccurs 
under the reigu of Greig or Gre- 
gory, who ascended the Scottish 
throne by the murder of his prede- 


cessor. It is gencrally asserted, that 


Aberdeen received trom this mon- 
arch a charter, which erected it in- 
to a municipal jurisdiction. Mr 
Thom, however, seems to have sa- 
tistuctorily proved, that no such oc- 
ewrence could have taken place in 
that age. The ignorance of writing 
sas tuo general, and every question 
too unitorinty decided by the sword, 
to allow of the supposition that such 
a document should have been fra:m- 
el till several centuries after. Crre- 
gory, however, who, before ascend- 
tog the throne, was. Maormor of the 
county of Aberdeen, may probably 
have granted privileges to this in- 
tant town, which raised it to a dis- 
tinction above the villages in its 
neighbourhood. 

We find no farther mention of 
Aberdeen till 1154, when David 
removed thither the see of Mort- 
jach, which had been founded in 
1810, by Malcolm III. This mon- 
arch granted to Nectan, the first 
bishop, a charter, by which the 
whole village of Old Aberdeen, to- 
gether with the parishes of Clatt, 
Deviott, and Raine, and various 
other emoluments derived from the 
sea, or from neighbouring rivers, 
were granted for the support of the 
establishment. ‘The number of pre- 
bends was originally thirteen, but 
four were afterwards added. The 
whole rent of the bishopric at that 
tume is estimated at L.3519. Js. Sd. 
Scots. 

The first charter granted to Aber- 
deen was by William the Lion. It 
is without date; but a variety of 
vircumstances concur in referring it 


to about the year 1178, or the 15th 
ot William's reign. There is no do- 
cument to ascertain what was the 
magnitude or importance of Aber- 
deen at this period. The tithe, how. 
ever, of ships, called snows, arriving 
in the port, is mentioned .as a con- 
siderable source of revenue; and it 
also appears, that William, who was 
repeatedly obliged to repair to the 
north, for the purpose of quelling 
insurrections among his turbulent 
subjects, dated many of his charters 
from Aberdeen. It must, therefore, 
have beeg his frequent resideice, 
and must. not only have been a place 
of some importance, but have pos- 
sessed, with regard to that part of 
the kingdom, somewhat of a metro- 
politan character. 

Ju the end of the 15th century, 
it appears that Aberdeen had be- 
come distinguished as a mart for 
fish. This article was even export- 
ed to England in very considerabic 
quantities; and Edward IL, when 
setting out on his expedition against 
Wales, procured a ~~ supply of 
it for provisioning his anny. The 
salmon were sold for 3d. each; the 
stockfish for somewhat less than 1d.; 
and the half last of herrings for 30s. 

At the time of the usurpation of 
Edward I., Aberdeen, like other 
strong places of Scotland, was at 
first surrendered without resistance. 
Wallace, in the course of his victor- 
ious career, attacked the castle, but 
without success. There is a report 
ot his having burned the town, but 
this does not appear to rest on any 
sullicient foundation. Subsequently, 
however, after the overthrow of 
Lord Buchan by Robert Bruce, the 
citizens gallantly exerted themselve» 
to regain their independence. They 
atiacked the castle, took it by storm, 
and completely defeated the Eng- 
lish, who had collected a body ef 
troops for its relicf. We are sorry 
to observe, that these patriotic at- 

chievements 
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chievements were sullied by a bar- 
barity, which, however, receives 
every possivte apology from the cha- 
racter of the age, and the greatness 
of the wrongs by which it was insti- 
gated. 

During the invasion of Edward 
IIL, when that monarch marched 
ynresisted as far as Inverness, the 
citizens of Aberdeen again Cistin- 
uished themselves by their valour, 
though with less prosperous fortune. 
Thomas Rosheme, a knight in the 
service of Edward, having landed 
at Dunnotar, the inhabitants march- 
ed out and attacked him: they were 
defeated, yet Rosheme himself fell 
inthe action. Edward, enraged at 
this resistance, marched to Aber- 
deen, and glutted his vengeance by 
reducing the city to ashes. 

David II. frequently visited Aber- 
deen, and, in 1366, established a 
mint at that place. | 

The citizens of Aberdeen acted 
a conspicuous part in the celebrated 
battle of Harlaw, fought in their 
mmediate vicinity, on the 2ith July 
A811. They were commanded by 
their provost, Robert Davidson, who 
fell on the field of battle. 

In the end of the 15th century, 
‘Aberdeen was illustrated by its 
bishop, William Elphinston, “This 
distinguished person seems to have 
made a ficure equally conspicuous 
In theology, literature, and politics. 

¢ was employed, as men of his 

Profession usually were in that age, 

various employments politi- 

Cal, and particularly of a diplomatic 

ature; his faithful and successful 
discharge of which procured him 
ample credit with the court of Scot- 

land. Of this he availed himself, 


m order to confer a signal benefit 


athe city to which he had been 
ofticially attached. He procured 
tom the king an application to the 
‘Se of Rome for authority to crect 
March 1812 
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an university at Aberdeen. To this 
proposition, the Pope, AlexanderlV. 
accordingly gave lis sanction, by a 
bull, dated [0th February 1404.- 
Letters patent were immediately 
passed under the great seal, erect- 
ing the university, and granting it 
ample privileges. Durmg the course 
of the following century, this instt- 
tution was distinguished by having 
for its principal the celebrated Ieec- 
ter Boethius. 

Aberdeen did not take any con- 
spicucus part in the civil commo- 
tions which prevaled during the 
muority of Mary. The Retorm- 
‘ation, too, which forms the most 
meniorable era ‘in Scottish history, 
was effected in the southern part of 
the kingdom, and thence transmit- 
ted, with little effort or convulsion, 
to the northern districts. Ly a do- 
cument which eur author has ex- 
tracted from Dr Cook’s valuable 
History ef the Reformation, it would 
appear that the conduct even of the 
dignified clergy was very ill caleu- 


lated to maintain the dignity of their 


ofKee. It is a petition preferred by 
the dean and chapter to the bishop 


of Aberdeen. It begins—* Impri- 


¢ mis, That my lord of Aberdeen 
‘ canss the kirkmen within his lord- 
schippe’s diocie, to reform them- 


selfis in all their sclanderus maner 
© of lyving, and to remove their op- 


‘ pen concubines, as weile grete as 
‘ smiale, under sic pains as is con- 
‘ teint in the law and acts provin- 
‘ ciall; and the chapter of Aber- 
« deen sall do siclyk amang them 
in-all scharpest maner, conform to 
‘ the law, als weil on thairselves as 
¢ their servandes,’ This paper plain- 
ly requests, that his lordship ‘ wald 
‘ be as gude as to schew gude and 
‘ edificative example in special, in 
‘ removing and discharging himself 
‘ of the company of the gentill wo- 
‘ man be quhom his is gretlie sclan- 

derit ; 
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‘ derit; without the quhilk be done, 
* divers that are pertinax says, thai 
* can nocht accept counsalf and eor- 
* rectioun of him quhilk will not cor- 
* rect himself.’ 

Aberdeen, and the part of Scot- 
land connected with it, were involv- 
ed in the confusions which ensued 
after the deposition of the unfortu- 
nate Mary. Nor were these entire- 
ly at an end after the accession of 
James. The Earl of Huntly, and 
other Catholic lords, raised an in- 
surrection in the north. James then 
marched north to Aberdeen, upon 
which the insurgents yielded with- 
out resistance, and Huntly was tried 
and cotidemned,. 

Soon after, the people of Aber- 
deen were engaged in a long and 
arduous struggle for their municipal 
rights ; and they seem, on this oc- 
‘casion, to have conducted them- 
selves with the same spirit whieh 
they had repeatedly displayed a- 
gainst foreign enemies. The ma- 
gistrates, it appears, had formed the 
project of rendering their office per- 
| ee of transmitting it, by 

iereditary right, from father to son. 

The inhabitants appealed ; and al- 
though James, who was in the inte- 
rest of the magistrates, repeatedly 
decided the cause against them, 
they still persevered ; and the Par- 
liament having proved more favour- 
able than the Monarch, they at 
length bafHed the designs of the 
magistracy, though the government 
of the city seems still to have re- 
tained more of an aristocratical 
form than formerly, 

During the rebellion of 1745, 
Aberdeen was successively occu- 
pied by the two opposite parties, 
but without taking any very active 
parton either side, or suffering ma- 
terially by the contest. 

The most remarkable occurrence 


the recent history of Aberdeen, 


is the very great extension of it 


Which has taken place within the 


last ten years. Of fitty-three streets 
or lanes, which it is reckoned to 
contain, thirty-seven are of modern 
erection. The judicious exertions 
of the magistrates seem to have co- 
operated with the increasing popu- 
Jation and wealth of the place. 
This appears to have been very 
great indeed. In 1801, the number 
taken down under the population 
act was 27,968. In 1811, it was 
35,380. Of these 14,500 weremales, 
and 20,860 females. 

Aberdeen appears for some time, 
to liave enjoyed the benefit of a 
very admirable system of police. 
As this is a subject, at the pre- 
sent moment, so extremely intcrest- 
ing in this metropolis, we shall ex- 
tract the statement given by Mr 
Thom. 


‘ This excellent act took effect 
on the Ist day of June, 1795, and 
remains in force for twenty-one 
years, and thence to the end of 
the then next session of Parlia- 
ment. The execution of it has 
been wisely committed to thirteen 
commissioners, being resident oc- 
cupiers, and possessors of dwel- 
ling-houses, shops, cellars, &c. of 
the yearly tent of ten pounds 
fterling, or upwards. Eight of 

hese commissioners are biennially 
elected upon the first Tuesday ot 
July, by the whole occupiers and 
possessors of dwelling-houses, Xc. 
of the rent of five pounds sterling, 
or upwards, being resident within 
the royalty of the borough. ‘The 
other five commissioners are n0o- 
minated by the thirteen in office, 
previously to the biermial elec- 
tion, from those eight chosen at 
the last general meeting; so that 
the new board of police consists 
of five of the old commissioners, 
and eight new members, ¢lected 
in terms of the act. 

‘ The manner of conducting the 
‘ election is admirable, and worthy 
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of imitation, wherever it is neces- ‘ the same have been laid out, 
paid, and expended.” To 


sary to collect the voice of the 
ople. Those qualified to vote, 
ove only te send in to the court 
on the day of election, a signed 
list, containing the names of the 
eight gentlemen whom they wish 
to be commissioners for the en- 
suing two years. ‘These lists are 
carefully compared, those 
persons who have the greatest 
number of suffrages, are accord- 
ingly declared to be duly elected. 
There is neither noise, bustle, nor 
confusion, while the election is 
going on, and the whole business 
is conducted with the greatest 
propriety and decorum. 
‘ The commissioners of police 
being thus appointed, they pro- 
ceed to fulfil the duties of ther 
office, which comprehend almost 
every thing relative to the econo- 
my of the town, without trench- 
ins on the rights or jurisdiction of 
the magistrates as a corporation, 
or on the rights and properties of 
urdividuals. As the objects of the 
Institution are extensive, the funds 
required to accomplish the various 
improvements must be ample, and 
an assessment is 
vied from the occupiers of dwell- 
ing-houses, shops, cellars, and 
other buildings, not exceeding 
one shilling per pound of annual 
rent, excepting the houses of 
paupers and others, under twenty- 
five shillings yearly, which are ex- 
empted, and limiting the largest 
manufacturing house to the as- 
sessment corresponding to fifty 
pounds of annual rent, however 
much it may exceed that sun. in 
the rent or value. | 
‘In terms of the act, an annual 
statement of the accounts is made 
up, exhibited, and published, 


‘ 
, which contains a clear exposition 


‘ . 
' » of all the monies received and 


paid, by virtue, or in pursuance 


“ of this act, and for what purposes 


a 7a a“ 


statement is generally prefixed, au 
explanatory preface, which illus- 
trates the various items of the ac- 
counts, and also shews the neces- 
sity of the improvements already 
accomplished, or of those intend- 
ed to be pursued. 
‘ The utility of the board of po- 
lice is fully evinced, by the extent 
and variety of the improvements 
which have been effected since its 
commencement. All the streets 
have been repaired, and foot-pave- 
ments have been added, and se- 
veral have been entirely new pav- 
ed. An abundant supply of water 
has been brought into the town, 
which before was extremely de- 
ficient, so much so, that the pipes 
scarcely furnished twenty gallons 
per minute, while now the supply 
exceeds a hundred. The number 
of the lamps has been greatly in- 
creased ;* all nuisances have been 
removed ; and the streets are re- 
gularly cleaned. These are ad- 
vantages which highly conduce to 
the comfort and health of the in- 
habitants, and have been obtained, 
through the prudent management 
of the board, at an expence com- 
paratively trifling. 
collected from the people, ts net- 
ther wasted in extravagance, nor 
spent in dissipation, but is faith- 
fully applied to the purposes for 
which it is intended, in the most 
judicious and economical manner.’ 


The following is the account giv- 


en by Mr Thom, of the present 
state of the woollen, and particalar- 


ly 
which may be considered as the sta- 


of the stocking manufacture, 


ple of Aberdeen. 


* Formerly 108 only shewed ** dark- 


“ness visible,” but nov the is iflumi- 


nated by 700, 
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and all sorts of hosiery. 

' © The application of machinery 
to the woollen manufacture, is of 
recent date, having commenced 
in January 1790. Previously to 
that time, the carding and spin- 


to the distance of thirty miles; 1 
and the quantity of woo! brought it 
to the mills to be carded, &c. in- 
creased so much, that it became 
necessary to erect additional ma- 


‘ The stocking manufacture is £ Aberdeen sent their woo! to the 
‘now carried to considerable ex- ‘ mills tu be carded and roved, and 
‘tent; and Messrs Hadden and ¢ had their different spinning jen- 
‘Company, are by far the most § nies, &c. fitted up in the city, tor 
‘deeply engaged in the worsted £ the purpose of completing the 
‘ manufacture. They have more ‘ manufacture. The advantage of 
iat * than twenty machines wrought by ‘ machinery was now pretty gene- 
[hue ‘ two steam engines; and, besides ‘ rally known, not only in Aber- 
th ‘ stockings, they make frocks, mitts, ‘ deen, but in all the country round, 
‘ 
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ning ef wool were performed by 
the hand ; but the introduction of 
machinery has greatly facilitated 
these operations; and there is 
every prosnest of the woollen 
trade becoming an ‘important 
hranch of manufacture in Aber- 
deen. 

* Mr Charles Baird, silk dyer, 
was the first who successfully in- 
troduced machinery in the manu- 
facture of wool. In summer 1789 
che went to England; and from 
Kochdale, browght home, at a 
considerable expence, two card- 
ing engines, and four spinning 
jennies, with the other necessary 
machines. That part of the ina- 
chinery which required the power 
of water, was crected at Stoney- 
wood; but the spinning jennies, 
broad and narrow looms, &c. were 
erected in Aberdeen. Wool was 
then, for the first time in Scot- 
land, manufactured by machinery 
“Into seys, serges, plaidens, aud 
other coarse cloths. About GOU 
pounds were manufactured week- 
lv, for the space of six years, or 
until 1796, when the machinery 
was increased to «twice the ex- 
teat; and according!y about 1200 
pounds a week were produced. 

‘ The preparation of wool by 
* hand-cards was now Inid aside ; 
cad the diferent manufactures in 


‘of St Machar. 


chinery. Two engines were there- 
fore added to the original mill at 
Stoneywood, and a separate mill 
was erected at Buxburn ; another 
in the parish of Fintray; one at 
Garlogie, parish of Skene; and 
another at Gordon’s niills, parish 
In the year 1799, 
about 4600 pounds of wool were 
manufactured weekly by eighteen 
engines, which supplied the de- 
mand from the town and the sur- 
rounding district. 

‘ The seneriority of machinery 
over every other mode of manu- 
facturing wool, was now so fully 
understood, that those manufac- 
turers in thé neighbourhued ot 
Peterhead who had been in the 
practice of sending their wool to 
be carded and reved at Stoncy- 
wood, erected mills, in the year 
1500, for their own accommoda- 
tion, at Old Deer and Strichen; 
and so widely are they now ex- 
tended in the north ef Scotland, 
that mijls have been set to work 
at Tlunily, Turrifi, Elgin, Forres, 
Tuverness, ia Cromarty, and in 
Caithness. 

* So rapid has been the increase 
of this manuficture, that although 
not a single pound was prepared 
by machinery in the city of Aber- 
deen ten years ago, there are now 
upwards of 6000 pounds produced. 

reekly, which are circulated 

through 
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‘through the country for the pur- the best Greek Commentators, viz" 

‘pose of making stockings, trow- Alexander Aphrodisiensis, Syrianus? 

Ammonius Hermeas,  Priscianus 
Olvinpiodorus, Simplicius, &c. 

For an account of the colleges,  ‘Vhesame translator enc philosopher 
the charitakle and religious institu- is engaged in writing # Dissertation, 
tions, of the state of trade and ma- in which the principal Dogmas of 
nufuctures, &e. all which are given the Philosophy of A ristotle will be 
at considerable length, our limi's unfotded, and the ignorance of his 
now oblige us to refer to the work Philosophy, which has prevailed 
itself, since the destruction ef the schoois 

by Justitian, wil be exposed; and 

“ the tailacy,” sivs Mr. ‘Taylor, 

of what has been called philosophy 

ECTURES upon Portions of since the | time of the Greeks tuliy 
the Old Testament, intended detected. 

to illustrate Jewish History aud We have received and read with 

Scripture Characters. By George great satisfaction the Report ot the 

Hill, D. D. F. R. 8. E. Principal af « Society for the support of Geelic 

St-Mary’s College, St Andrews. Schools in the {fighlands Is- 

12s. 1812. lands of Scotland; the president of 

An Account of the Systems of Which is the Right Hon, the Kart 
Husbandry, adopted in ‘thes nicre of Moray ; the treesurer, Johr 
improved districts of Scotland, with Campbell, Esq.; the secretaries, 
some observations on the improve- Mir. Christopher Anderson ; Mir, 
ments of which they are suscept- Robert Paul ; and Mr. John Camp- 
ibte. By the Right Hon. Sir John bell, the Gaelic secretary. The 
Sinclair, Bart. Sve. 18s. 1812. sole object of this Institution ts to 
~ Marian, a Novel, in three volumes teach the inhabitants, of the High- 
}2no. 15s. 1812. 


‘gers, jackets, &c. &e.’ 


few Works published in Edinburgh. 


cred Seriptures their native 
tongue. ‘The Report exhibits, 
Fe among other details, the following 
HE ilustrious La Place has facts :-—The Highlands and West- 

- lately been created'a Count of ern of Scotlaid compre- 
the French Empire. hend not Jess than one hundred 

Phat true Greek, Thomas Tay- and sixty-two parishes. ‘The Ls- 
lor, has finished his translation of lands form thirty-one of these, and 
the entire warks of Aristotle, viz. bis there are about one hendred and 
Metaphysics ;his treatise against the thirty-one on the Main Land, 
Doganas oi Xenophanes, Zeno, and w!-cre the Gaclic language is either 
Gorgias ; his Mechanical Problems ; preached. or gencrally speken. 
hishroementon Audibles ; his ‘Tre:t- The total population of these is at 
Ses oa the World; addressed to present estimated at nearly four 
Alexander the Great; and on the hundred thousand, of which be- 
Virtues and Vices. Fifty copies only tween ninety and one hundred 
have been printed of the whole of thousand inhabit the Islands alone, 
this translation, which was undcr- Notwithstanding the various sources 
taken and prosecuted with ne other of depopulation, it now appears, 
view than the dissemination cf that the inhabitants of these parts 
‘nowledge, ‘The text is accompa- are, in iuct, annually on the in- 
nied with copious Elucidationstrom crease; nay, in the course of ae 
t 
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lands and Islands, to read the Sa-. 
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Tast sixty years, (that is, since 
1750,) the population of almost 
every Highland parish, and every 
Island, has been doubled :— 


On tue Matin Lanp: 


Fearn, out of 1500 1300 are unable to read 
Gairloch, ... 2945 2549 
Lochbroom, 4000 3300 
In tHe Isianps. 

Kilmuir, Skye, 5056 2718 


Stornoway, 4000 2800 


Lewes, 


Harris, out of 3000 


North Uist, 


Thus, out of 22,501—19,367 are 
—— of reading either English 
or Gaelic. Of the seventy-eight 
inhabited islands above stated, a 
number are at this day still totally 
unprovided with the means of in- 
struction. They have no resident 
clergyman—no missionary on the 
royal bounty—no catechist—nor a 


Poetry. 


six months! The following is the 
state of the accounts for 181]: 


£ sd: 
By Amount of Donations, 412 1 6 
Do. Annual Subscriptions, 100 16 6 
Do. Congregational Collections, 42.10 0 


£555 8 0 


To Paid Angus M‘Leod, Suoci- 
ety’s School-master, at Uii, 
Isle of Lewes, his expences 
in travelling - - - 2 2 

Paid him Salary o.. - 12 10 0 

Nicol Nicolson, Society's 
School master, at Melivaig 
Gairloch, his expences, 2 2 

Paid him Salary, 1210 0 

Paid John M‘Leod, Society's 
Schoolmaster, at Badantarbet, 
Lochbroom, his Salary, ... 1210 9 

Paid John M‘Steven, ... ... 17 3 0 

Paid for Stationary, Books, and 
Printing, ... 64 18 @ 

Paid Advertising, Use of Rooms 
for Meetings, Postages, Carri- 
ages, and incidental Charges, 


ever! ‘The only advantage which ee due by Subscribers, Pao be 8 
many of them enjoy, is a sermon Bank, 
| four times in the course of a year, £555 8 0 
end others are visited only once in — 
| Poetry. 
Lines, written in the blank leaves of Rachel is that blossom rarer, 
a 5 Mild as spring, as summer gay ; 
Miss Rachel A : 5 copy of Rachel is that flowret fairer, 


Gray’s Poems. 


¢€Inscrived to the Hon. Miss E... ) 


Hast thou seen the virgin lily, 
Hast thou seen the budding rose, 
Ghist’ning in the dews of July ? 
Fairest tlowrets summer blows. 


* Often,” echoes E......’s bosom 
Decking Flora’s fairy-field ; 
Then thou "st seen a sweeter bloss« m’s 


Meetes: emblem, earth can yield, 


Sweetly ep’ning into day. 


© may those blest maiden blu: hes 
Virtue in her cheek retain ! 

May a doating mother’s wishes 
‘Never rise to heaven in vain! 


Noble as her race renown’d, 
May her patron guide and grard 
See her gracious goodness crown’d, 
Virtue’s only wish’d reward. 


When her fav’rites ripe perfections 
All to admiration move, 
May a Jacob's tried affections 
Gain another Raehel’s love. 
J, M‘D. 
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“ Freed from the load of earthly clay, 


To Miss Eliza 


Soon shall the swift fleeting wing of eter- 
nity 
Sweep us aie like the blast of the sky, 
Waen neither the finger of friendship nor 
enmity 
Can point to the grave, where we moul- | 
dering lie. | 


Pleasure ’s a phantom, a dream, a delusion ; 
0! trust me, Eliza, it smiles to betray ; 
Tho’ sweet is its smile, ’tis a fleeting illu- 

sion, 
Like the dew on the rosebud it melteth 
away. 


0, mark yonder rainbow, it gloweth in 
heaven, 
As if to encircle the world for ever; 
@ mark but the flash of the fiery leven, 
They ate gone like the foam-beli that 
danced on the river. 


Bot yet there are ties, to the world endear- 
ne; 


Then let us enjoy them, tho’ swiftly they 


flee ; 
The glance of the husband, the fond parent 
cheer/ng, 
The sweet little cherub, that smiles on 
the knee. 


The dew-spriakled rosebud, how fair is its 
blossom, 
But it drops if deprived of its sheltering 
bower; 
Then, dearest Eliza, O come to my bosom, 
There flourish, there bloom, like yon 
beauteous flower. 


J. E. S. 


To a Skeleton. 


“Oo tell me what it is to die, 
__ Thou ghastly tenant of the tomb ? 
Say, is thy spirit in the sky, 
Or sunk in death’s eternal gloom ? 


ss I shudcer now to look upon, 

That form that breath’d with love divine; 
But yet, thou withered skeleton, 

Soon must my body be like thine. 


“* Say, when thy spirit swiftly flew 
Beyond the realms of life and death, 
Was it not sweet thy friends to view, 
To greet them with immortal breath? 
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Say, d.dst thou bless each weeping eye? 
And view where pass’d life’s little day, 
With glance of love, with angel-sigh? 


“ Ah! when that aw ful veil was riven, 


That bounds the span of human sight, 
That shades the glorious throne of heav'’n 
Encircled in eternal light...” 


Didst thou uot tremble?"? Hark that 


voice ! 
It spoke—to me it seem’d to speak— 
*T was wild as the unearthly tones 
That on the dreams of midnight break. 


** Mortal, away! not seek to know 


What heaven in mercy would conceal, 
What God would hide from man below, 
How canst thou ask me to reveal ? 


“ But soon before that awful throne, 
‘Thy soul in terror must appear ; 
Remember that thou art but dust, 
And for tny awful doom prepare.” 


R eflections. 


As from her cliff, with rapid wings, 
‘The soaring eagle cleaves the wind, 
From foe unseen, the death-shot springs, 
She falls, and leaves no trace behind, 


The leaves that flourish fair and gay, 
Soon fading, strew the woodland path; 
Ah! emblem sad of man’s decay, 
How it reminds of mortal death. 


The trees avain their leaves renew, 
And flourish fairer to the view; 
Man shall no more to earth return, 
\No more his vital spark shall burn. 
One dreadful stroke his root doth sever, 
He falls at once, and falls for ever. 
Short is his little span ; 
Ah, mark! a prey to winter’s gale, 
Adown the stream the sear leaves sail ; 
Such is the fate of man. 


Thus down the stream of life he’s borue, 

His heart by anguish rent and torn ; 

He sinks at distance from the shore, 

But does he sink to rise no mare ? 

No; he again will glorious rise, 

And flourish in his native skies, 
J, BE. S. 
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Love Pastora’: 


By the Ettrick Shepherd. 


What ails thee, Shepherd 0’ the glen? 
_ What gars ye lie an’ greet your lane? 
Your lambs are bleetin’ o’er the Ben, 
_ Ycur ewes are to the moorland gane. 


* © Allan, my poor heart is sair ! 
Soon death will steik my weary een? 
A glance o’ fire, shot thro’ the wr, 
Has laid me panting on the green, 


‘ett didna blight the opening bud, 
Nor blast the May-‘low’r on the lea ; 
It cam’ nae frae yon wreathy cloud, 
It cam’ frae Mary’s eagle ee.” 


_ Poor shepherd! lack an’ well-a-day! 


Sair is your wound an’ deep | ween: 
Pray what marks has your bonny Meny, 
‘Taat I may ken her on the green ?” 


seek the bowers o’ nature through 
For ilka thing that’s sweet an’ fair, 
Free ilka bird a feather pu’ 
That scoms the sea, or wings the air ; 


* The freshest virgin flower that blows, 
The blossom frae the forest tree, 
The gem beneath the deep that glows, 
But aught like her ye’ll never see, 


** Gae wale the sleys 0” silk sae wan, 
An‘ curl’t in mony a wily row, 
Hing’t round the bosom o’ the swan, 
An’ think ye see my Meny’s brow. 


** There’s ae wee bonny eastern star 
That twinkles blue aboon the brae, 
Gae watch yon mountain's brow afar, 
An’ steal that little gem away ; 
‘* Gae steep it in the silver rill, 
That bells aboon the Saint Mary, 
An’ when the sun keeks o’er the hill, 
‘Trow ye hae seen my Meny’s ee. 


Poetry. 


“ Her lip’s the cherry on the dns’, 
Just droopin o’er the sunny wa’s 
Her cheek the dawnin’s rosy blush 
Deep shadow’d on a wreath snaw, 


“ Her bonny breast, sae fair and dink, 
Nae man may safely porder on; 
But ye may sigh, an’ ye may think 
Ot rosebad on an ivory cone; 


* Or cream-curd frae the silver cur, 
Sue gelid an’ sze round to see, 
An’ plantit on its yielding top 
A red ripe little strawberry ; 


“ Bur dinna trow that ye hae seen 
What ee o’ man maun never see; 
Nor trow my Meny’s lovely mein 
‘The maiden’s fairest gift may be. 


© Sic as her form sag is her mind-~ 
May heaven a’ my thoughts forgive! 
Could I, could ane o’ human kind, 
In that sweet bosom lie an’ live ! 


* No I tad dream my soul away, 
Nor feel the pang that made her sever, 
I'd leave this tenement of elay, 
An’ dream that dream of bliss for ever.” 


Poor shepherd ! leck an’ well-a-day ° 
O but my heart ts sair for thee! 

But { will see thy lovely Meny 
Afore the sun douk in the sea. 


An’ I will tell her of thy truth, 
An’ a’ the waes o’ maiden scorn ; 

An’ { will say, the bloom o’ youth 
Is fading as the flower of morn. 


I'll paint the joys o” early love 

Sae fair, her maiden breast sha.) bua 
Its sof, its silken bands to prove, 

An’ pine an’ long for thy return. 


Then, shepherd! rouse thy mind, 
“Not waste thy tears upon the rill; 

Be confident, an’ thou shalt find 
Thy Meny’s but a woman still. 
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Proceedings of Parliament. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Monday, Feb. 


Petition from the Greenock mer- 

chants, relative to the East India 
trade, was presented by Lord Melville. 
The order of the day being read for go- 
is into a committee on the Distillery 

Ml, 

Lord Lauperpate said he disapproved 
of the principle of the measure, but should 
hot vote against it, as with the present 
spirit of riot which had been allowed to 
spread so strangely, he contemplated a 
scarcity as the most alarming thing pos- 
sible. He then censured ministers for not 
having called parliament together, or hav- 
ing upon their own responsibility stopped 
the distilleries, when a scarcity began to 
be apprehended. 

Lord Bataurst contended, that no im- 
proper delay had taken place. As soon as 


the deficiency of the last crop was appa- 


rent from the increased price of corn, mi- 
histers gave notice to the parties concern- 
ed, of their intention to propose the pre- 
Sent measure in parliament. It would 
have been unconstitutional to have acted 
in the way suggested by the noble lord. 


Tuesday, Feb. 4. 


Lord Hottanp rose, to ask whether mi- 
histers had adopted any measure to sup- 
Press the disturbances in the eounty of 
Nottingham. They had risen to an al- 
arming height already, and there was no 
telling to what extent they might spread. 

ty Were, even within the last fortnight, 
&ssunting a more mischievous and darker 
complexion. 
Lord Liverpoot begged the House to 
believe that the subject had already attrac- 
March 1212,; 


ted the most anxious attention of minis« 
ters. It was, however, obvious from the 
nature of the case, that it was burthened 
with very considerable difficulties ; . but 
measures had been already adopted, which 
had produced beneficial effects, and far- 
ther measures were in eontemplation, to 
which it would be probably necessary to 
call the attention of parliament. 

Lord all the mis- 
chiefs that had taken place in the manu- 
facturing districts to the fluctuating coun- 
cils of his Majesty’s ministers, which at 
one period raised wages to an unprece- 
dented height, and then threw the manu- 
facturers totally out of emp'oyment. 


Monday, Fed. 10. 


Lord Liverroot moved the order of the 
day for proposing the thanks of the House 
to Lord Wellington ; when he pursued the 
course of argument, and indulged in the 
like theme of applause adopted in the 
Commons by Mr Perceval. After the 
thanks of their Lordships were voted to 
Lord Wellington, the same motion was 
made to the Generals, to the officers of 
artillery and engineers, and to the non- 


commissioned officers and soldiers of the ; 


English and Portuguese army uuder Lord 
Wellington. In the sequel, he paid the 
tribute of praise to the late General 
M‘Kinnon, and expressed a hope that a 
monument would be erected to his me- 
mory. 

Monday, Feb. 1%. 

In the case of Lady Essex and Mary 
Kerr against the trustees and legatees un- 
der the will of the late Duke of Roxburgh 
Mr Adam and Mr Maconochie were heard 
on the part of the appellant, and Sir Sa- 


muel Romilly on the part of the respond- 
ent 5 
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ent; after which the Lord Chancellor af- 
firmed the judgment pronounced by the 
Court of Session. 

Lord Hotuanp asked, if it would be im- 
proper to lay before the House the papers 
regarding the late negdciation with Ame- 
rica ? It was a subject of importancé, and 
he trusted they would be laid upon the 
table. 

Marquis We.testy said that he had no 
instructions to answer any questions of 
the kind; but if the Noble Lord would 
give notice of a motion, he should then 
be prepared to meet it. After a few more 
words between these noble persons, the 
House adjourned. 


Tuesday, Feb. 18. 


Lord Liverroot brought down a mes- 
sage from the Regent, stating, that in con- 
sideration of the great service of Lord 
Wellington in Spain and Portugal, his 
Royal Highness created him Earl of Wel- 
lington ; and requesting the House to con- 
cur in the grant of a further annuity of 
1.. 2000 a year, to enable his Lordship to 
support his dignity. 


Thursday, Feb. 20. 


The order of the day being read, to con- 
sider the Regent's message recommending 
that a pension of L. 2000 per annum 
should be settled on the Earl of Welling- 
ton; 

Lord Livrrroot rose to move the reas 
diness of the House to acquiesce in the 
terms of the message. This tribute of 
gratitude he contended was well earned by 
the Noble general, whose merits were well 
appreciated in the Peninsula. After the 
jast campaign in Portugal had been most 
gloriously terminated, the Regent of that 
_ kingdom conferred upon Lord Wellington 
the highest honour which was in his 
power, together with an annual pension 
of 20,008 ducats; but of this grant his 
Lordship did not think proper to avail 
himself, on account of the great sacrifices 
which that country had made in support 
of the war. And when, by the unani- 
mous voice ef the Cortez he was elected 
Captain-General of all Spain, he took a 
Similar view of the sacrifices which that 
gallant nation had made in the same 
cause ; and while he accepted the honour- 
able title and situation, he declined the 
pay attached to it.—The Noble Lord had 
now for the last three years held a charge 
inewhich hardly any British subjeet had 
beeh before placed. He had done it too 
at great expences to himself; and on the 
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mere honest portion of a private gentle. 
man. He (Lord L.) could therefore x 
that the reward which his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent had been pleased to re. 
commend to be granted by Parliament, 
would be found not less due to him for his 
great military services, than for defraying 
his own expences while thus distinguish. 
ingly serving his country and her: allies; 
therefore not less a debt of honour due 
from an admiring nation, than as a debt 
of justice. | 

Earl Grosvenor fully coincided with 
the Noble Lord, that Lord Wellington's 
abilities and character richly deserved 
whatever the House could bestow upon 
him :—at the same time he would not 
have it understood, that he advocated the 
policy of the war in the Peninsula. The 
proposed reward he thought insufficient ; 
he thought that 50 or L. 100,000 should 
be granted in addition ; or, at all events, 
not less than L. 6000 a-year,—because, in 
such instances, he dreaded that trifling 
sums with large honours were only given 
for the purpose of forming the nucleus of 
a future aristocracy, which would be en- 
tirely dependent on the crown. 
_ The question was then put and agreed 
to, 


Friday, Feb. 21. 


The decision of the Court of Session, in 
that part of the Roxburgh cause, Wan- 
chepe v. Ladies Essex and Mary Kerr, 
was affirmed. 


Monday, Feb. 24. 


In the case of Ranken v. Campbell, Sir 
S. Romilly and Mr Plomer were heard on 
the part of the appellant, and Mr Adam 
and Mr Maconochie on behalf of the re- 
spondent. In the sequel, the Lord Chan- 
cellor affirmed the judgment of the Court 
of Session. 


Wednesday, Feb. 26. 


The judgment of the Court of Session 
on the Roxburgh cause, Lady Essex Kerr 
versus Sir J. Innes Kerr, was consirmed, 
and the feu and descent branches post- 
poned. 

Thursday, Feb. 27. 


A short debate occurred, and the second 
reading of the Nottingham framebreaking 
bill, which was opposed by Lords Byron, 
Holland, Lauderdale, Grosvenor, Gren- 
ville, and Grey, on the ground chiefly 
that it added unnecessarily to the already 
severe penal code of the country. This 
bill was defended by Lords 
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don, and Harrowby; and, ona division, the 
second reading was carried by a consider- 
able majority. 

Friday, Feb. 28. 


ORDERS IN COUNCILe 


- The Marquis of Lanspowne, in a very 
jong speech, stated his opinion of the im- 
policy of the orders in Council; stated 
their bad effects on the trade and manu- 
factures of this country, and adduced all 
the arguments which have been so often ur- 
ged on this important question. His Lord- 
ship earnestly recommended the resump- 
tion of our ancient policy ; and concluded by 
moving, ‘* that a select committee be ap- 
pointed to consider the state of our trade, 
and the effects of the orders in Council.” 

Earl Batuerst replied ; and maintained 
that the orders in Council were necessary 
for preserving our maritime rights ; and 
that, if it had not been for them, our 
trade would have been much worse than 
it is—His Lordship said, that if the 
Noble Lords on the opposite side wished 
to know particularly the authors of this 
unjust ‘system, as they called it, he would 
have the honour of giving them that intel- 
It was first adopted when Lord 
Grenville was at the head of the treasury, 
when Earl Grey was secretary for foreign 
affairs, and when the Marquis of Lans- 
downe was Chancellor of the Exchequer.=- 
(Hear hear. ) 

Lord Grenvitte replied, that a great al- 
teration in circumstances had taken place 
since the orders of Council had originated. 
The whole of the continent of Europe was 
now in the possession of Bonaparte, and 
we were probably on the eve of war with 
America. 

The House divided. For the motion $4; 
Proxies 37--Against it 66 ; proxies 69-— 
Majority 64. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, Feb. 3. 


Lord Morprtn rose to submit to the 
attention of the House, a motion for a 
committee to take into consideration the 
present state of Ireland. A country whose 
importance to this in every respect was 
not necessary for him to elucidate, but 
the growing discontents of which were 
Written in characters so broad aud attrac- 
tive to the public eye as to render any detail 
of them unnecessary on his part. The 
Rost prominent feature of those discon- 


Government of Ireland and the confidential 
leaders of its Catholic population. A dis- 
pute in which he sincerly regretted to see 
the Government of that country engaged, 
inasmuch as their ‘opposition seemed also 
to be directed not only against the general 
sense of the bulk of the population, but 
that of the great landed interest of Ireland, 
Protestant as well as Cathelic. His Lord- 
ship strongly insisted on the necessity of 
an immediate removal of the various dis- 
abilities under which the Roman Cathelics 
of Ireland still laboured, and concluded 
by moving for a committee to take into 
consideration the present state of that 
country. 

Sir J. Nicnois opposed the motion. It 
did not appear, he said, that any pledge 
had been given by the Catholics, for with- 
drawing their priesthood from foreign in- 
fluence, or any security offered for the 
maintenance of the protestant church as 
by law establighed. 

Mr Cannrine advocated the claims of 
the Catholics, but condemned their ate 
tempt to assemble by delegation in the 
teeth of the Convention Act. He thought 
that the concessions to be made to them 
should come as a boon from the throne, 
and that the annual discussion that 
had ensued upon their petitions to Par- 
liament rather tended to injure than 
to benefit their cause. He should, there- 
fore, vote against going into the proposed 
committee. 

Colonel Hutchison, Lord G. Grenville, 
Mr Herbert, and Sir A. Pigot supported 


- the motion ; Mr Peele opposed it. 


Mr W. Pore entered into a long and 
elaborate defence of the conduct of the 
government of Ireland towards the Catho- 
lics, in every part of which, he contended, 
they had been justified by the law and by 
the facts. 

Mr Sheridan, Mr Tierney, and Mr 
Wynne, having briefly spoke in support of 
the motion, the debate was, at three 
o'clock in the morning, adjourned. 

Tuesday, Feb. 4. 


The debate ypon Lord Morpeth’s mo- 
tion respecting Ireland, being resumed, it 
was supported by Sir J. Newport, Mr 
Wynne, Mr Parnell, Mr Whitbread, Mr 
Ponsonby, Mr Grattan, Mr Tierney, Mr 
Elliot, and Sir J. Warrender; and op- 

by Mr C. Adam, Mr W. Fitzgerald, 
Sir J. Sebright, Mr M. Sutton, Lord 


Castlereagh, Mr Ryder, the Attorney-ge- — 


neral, Mr Perceval, and Mr Croker. 
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Lord Morprrn then spoke in reply, and 


a division having taken place, the motion 
was negatived by 229 to 135. 


Thursday, Feb. 6. 


Mr Wattact moved to revive the com- 
mittee on East India affairs, substituting 
the names of Mr Howorth and Mr Lush- 
ington, for those-of Lord Melville and Sir 
J. Anstruther. 

Mr Crervey objected to the motion. 
The committee had sat five sessions and 
had produced nothing but reports unintel- 
ligible. He wished the business to be 
taken up in a committee of the whole 
House, that the public might be fully 
aware of the state of the East India Com- 
pany’s affairs, previous to any renewal of 
their charter. He contended that they 
had not fulfilled their agreement with the 
public, and the trade ought to be thrown 
open; assigning, however, the territorial re- 


venue for another term of years to the com- 


aa The returns for the property tax were 
ess in 1811 by L. 1,100,000 than in 1810, 
which proved, that a great decline had 
taken place in the general trade of the 
country. He had then in his hands a do- 
cument from the town of Liverpool, from 
which it appeared, that so great had been 
the acewmulation of distress, that in the 
first week of last month, relief had been 
given to 8000 poor persons; in the second 
to 11,000; in the third week to 13,000; 


in the last to 15,000. To shew the ad- 


vantage of a free trade to the East Indies, 
the Hon. Member then referred to the first 
years of the Protectorate, tn which period 
the trade was open, and flourished ; and 
to the example of America, which derived 
the most beneficial results from a free 
trade. 

General Gascoyne said, that the mer- 
chants at Liverpool and all the principal 
outports, expected that the trade to and 
froin india would be on a new footing, 
and he trusted that, until they had a fair 
hearing, no agreement should be made be- 
tween ministers and the company relative 
to the renewal of the charter. 

After a long discussion, in which Sir S 
Romilly, Mr Whitbread, &c. &e. took a 
part, the motion was agreed to without a 


_ @ivision, and a select committee of 21 


inembers was appointed. 
Monday, Feb. 10. 


THANKS TO LORD WELLINGTON. 


The Cuancetror of the Excurever rose 
with peculiar satisfaction on the present 
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occasion, and he was doubtful whether the 
skill or the valour of the troops were most 
conspicuous in the capture of Ciudad Rod. 
rigo. The French had made several addi- 


tions to the fortifications, but all gave way’ 


to the talents and courage of those engaged 
in this importapt enterprise.—Mr Perce. 
val, in a strain of powerful eulogy, exa. 
mined the progress of the siege, and con. 
trasted the promptitude with which this 
achievement was executed with the slower 
advances made by the enemy, when the 
place was besieged under the direction of 
Massena; and conciuded with moving a 
vote of thanks to Lord Viscount Welling. 
ton, for the skill and decision, and the 
consummate valour with which he had ef- 
fected the reduction of Ciudad Rodrigo, in 
the short interval of eleven days. 
General Tarurton said, he was the 
oldest officer in the House, and, from his 
experience, he perfectly concurred with the 


high compliments that had been paid to — 


the distinguished Nobleman commanding 
in chief in the Peninsula. He said Eng- 
lish valour had become proverbial, and 
that discovering, as he did, that the fairest 
laurels we had acquired, flourished on the 
ramparts of Ciudad Rodrigo, he should 
most cordially join in the motion of the 
Right Hon. Gentleman. 

On the same side followed Mr Charles 
Adam, Sir Henry Montgomerie, and Mr 
Arbuthnot ; after which, the motion was 
put, and carried by acclamation. 

Motions were then successively made of 
thanks to General Graham, General Crau- 
furd, and the other General Officers ; also 
to the Officers of the British and Portu- 
guese troops generally ; also to the Offi- 
cers of the engineers and artillery ; and to 
the non-commissioned Officers and soldiers 
of the British and Portuguese army. 

The Cuancettor of the Excnrquer 
moved an address to the Prince Regent, 
for the erection of a monumont in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, to General Mackinnon 5 
which was agreed to. 


CIVIL LIST EXPENDITURE. 


Mr Epen took a review of the expendi- 
ture of the civil list revenue, among which 
he pointed out L. 133,000 for repairs and 
furniture for Windsor Castle, in four years, 
and L. 44,000 for the same in Kensington 
palace ; aiso L. 21,000 and other charges 
for building a palace at Constantinople. 
He moved for a select committee to en+ 
quire into the expenditure of the civil 
list. 

Mr 
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Mr Arsutunot, late ambassador at 
Constantinople, entered into a minute and 
satisfactory explanation of the whole of 
his expenditure on that embassy, and 

ved clearly, that with his utmost eco- 
nomy, he had expended all his private 
fortune, in addition to his salary. He al- 


. go stated, that the expedition sent by the 


late administration, under Admiral Duck- 
worth, to intimidate the Turks into sub- 
mission, would have completely succeed- 
ed, had not the wind prevented it from 
geting up to the Turkish capital, whence 
the French ambassador Sebastiani had 
orders to depart. 

After some conversation, a committee 
was appointed ; but it was determined by 
$2 to 27, that they should not have the 
power of sending for persons and papers 
to be examined ; on which account Mr 
Eden and Mr Tierney (members) declared 
they would not attend, as without these 
powers the labour must be useless. 

Thursday, February 13. 

AMERICA. 

*’ Mr Wuirsreap rose to make his pro- 
mised motion. All parties seemed to agree 


‘in deprecating a war with America; and 
.yet that event, it must be admitted, was 


but too probable. The Governments both 


f of Great Britain and America -had, from 
the beginning, professed uniformly a con- 


ciiatory disposition. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, with all those professions of friend- 
ship on*both sides, the breach had widened 
day by day. From all the authentic in- 
formation we could derive, from the Pre- 
sident’s spééch, and. other proceedings in 
America, war seemed inevitable if ‘ve con- 
tinued to persevere in the same system 
which we had now pursued for five years. 
The case between us and America was now 
Placed before the eyes of the world, ex- 
cepting the two houses of Parliament in 
this country—Congress had the whole me- 
Tits of the case,——the people of France had 
them,--any one who merel y read the news- 
Papers had them; but the British Parlia- 
ment had them not. In reading those pa- 
pers, he saw great reason for blaming the 
conduct of those who conducted the cor- 


Tespondence, on the part of this country, 


but he should then make 
Specific charges against any person, be- 
cause the House was at present presumed 
ignorant of the contents: of the papers, 
and, as he learned, was to be kept in that 
Orance. The Honourable Member then 


Went into a long review of the negociations 
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- between this country. and America, and 
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concluded by moving, ** that an address be 
presented to the Prince Regent, for copies 
of the correspondence between our Govern- 
ment and the American, through the me- 
dium of the respective Ministers, with the 
documents referred to in the correspond- 
ence, from the Ist of January 1810, up to 
the latest period.” 

Mr Sterpuen contended that there never 
Was a more unfounded position, than that 
Great Britain had been unjust towards 
America, or wanting in a spirit of concili- 
ation: onthe contrary, nothing but the 
utmost aversion to a quarrel with America 
could have enabled this country to have 
borne so much. So far from having done 
any thing to provoke a rupture with Ame- 
rica, the strongest, most persevering, and 
almost even humiliating means, had been 
emjdoyed to avoid it. -He saw no good 
that could result from a premature agita- 
tion in that House of the differences be- 
tween the two countries; but, on the con- 
trary, Was satisfied that it might be attend- 
ed with a great deal of inconvenience and 
mischief. 

Mr Curwen said, that he felt the great- 
est satisfaction in the prospect, that with 
whatever pertinacity the commencers of 
this system of hostility towards America 
had persevered in it, they would not be 
long enough in their places to carry it 
much farther. (ear! kear! from Mr 
Perceval.) He said this not from any per- 
sonal dislike of the Right Honourable Gen- 
tleman, but purely froma conviction that his 
measures would be ruinous to the country. 


* He concluded by expressing his strong 


conviction of the danger and impolicy of a 
war with America, and his wishes that, 
by timely precaution, it might still be 
averted. 

The Cuancettor of the Excuraver ene 
tered into a long defence of the Orders in 


Council, and vindicated the conduct of 


Government in relation to the negociations 
with America. In reply to what had fall- 
en from Mr Curwen with respect to the 
hope entertained by him that his Majesty's 
present Ministers were not likely long to 
continue in office, he observed, that what- 
ever golden dreams might be indulged on 
this subject, he must say, that as far as he 
knew any thing about the matter, he rather 
imagined that the Honourable Gentleman 
would find, that his consolatory prospects 
would not open upon him quite so plea- 
santly as he had imagined. (Hear! hear !) 


But if the system which the Honourable 
Gentleman 
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Gentleman so strongly recommended were 
to be a system dictated to the Government 
of this country to pursue, then, indeed, he 
should foel happy to quit his present situa- 
tion, and not to form a part of any ad- 


ministration which should pursue a course. 


so hostile, as he conceived, to the true in- 
terests of the country. 
Mr Hersert said, that, if we went to 


war with America, that country would be . 


able to supply France with sailors sufficient 
to man her ships of war; and that. was a 
circumstance which he céuld not contem- 
plate without dread. ; 

Mr Baarine said, that the feelings of the 
country seemed favourable to a war with 
America. Previous to the commencement 
of the former war, a similar feeling pre- 
wailed. It even went to a war of exter- 
mination; and all persons knew how that 
war terminated. And he prayed toGod 
that the war into which Ministers were 
now about to plunge the country might not 
prove so to us. The House ought now to 
consider that America was become greatly 
improved in revenue and strength; and 
he denied that she had ever given just 
grounds of complaint. The question now 


was, not in what manner the Orders in | 


Council originated, but whether there was 
or was not such a repeal of the Berlin and 
Milan Decrees, as ought to oblige us to 
give up our Orders in Council with respect 
te America ? 

After a long debate the House divided— 
¥or the motion, 23—Against it, 136. 


Friday, February 14. 


Mr Ryper talled the attention of the 
House to the subject of the riots in Not- 
tinghamshire. He had the satisfaction of 
being able to state that within the last se- 
ven days they had almost entirely subsid- 
ed, but it would, nevertheless, be proper 
to take measures to prevent their renewal. 
The origin of the disturbances he conceived 
to be, the great increase of frames that had 
taken place a few years ago, in consequence 
of the extensive speculations in trade to 
South America, the falling off in which 
had thrown many families out of employ- 
ment. After enlarging upon the proceed- 
ings of the rioters from the 14th of Novem- 
ber, and the measures taken by Govern. 
ment upon application from the magis- 
trates, he stated that the best remedy that 
had been suggested, .was to make frame- 
breaking a capital offence, and to re-esta- 
tlish in the town and county of totting- 
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ham the old-common law tustom of keép. 
ing watch and ward. He then moved for 
leave to bring in a Will accordingly. Upon 
a division of the House, the motion was 
carried by 49 to 11. Mr Ryder then 
brought in a bill, which was read a first 
time. 


~ Monday, February 17. 


The order of the day for the second read- 
ing of the frame-breakers punishment bill 
being read, a long discussion took place, »n 
which Sir Samuel Romilly, Sir Arthur Pi- 
got, Mr Whitbread, Mr C. Wynne, Capt. 
Herbert, and others, opposed the measure, 
chiefly upon the ground that it added to 
the list of capital offences, without any 
proof, that the existing law was inadequate 
to its object; the fact being that not one 
of the frame-breakers had yet been brought 
to trial. | 

Messrs Ryder, Bathurst, Hall, Herbert 
(of Kerry), and others, contended, that the 
extent to which the excesses had heen car- 
ried rendered strong measures necessary, 
and that the terror of capital punishment 
would, in all probability, break up the con- 
spiracy among the rioters. 

The House then divided—~F or the second 
reading, 34.—Against it, 17. 


Tuesday, February 18. 


LORD WELLINGTON. 


The Cuancettor of the 
brought down the following message from 
the Prince Regent 


Groree P. R. 

‘‘ The Prince Regent, in the name and 
on the behalf of his Majesty, having taken 
into his royal consideration the eminent 
and signal services performed by General 
Lord Viscount Wellington, in the course 
of a long series of distinguished exploits in 
the campaigns in Spain and Pertugal; and 
being desireus to mark the sense he enter- 
tains of services so honourable to the Bri- 
tish arms, and so eminently beneficial to 
the interests of the nation, has conferred, 

,in the name and on the behalf of his Ma- 
jesty, upon General Lord Viscount Wel- 
lington, and the heirs male of his body, 
the rank and dignity of an Earl of the Une 
ited Kingdom, by the name, stile, anc ‘itle 
of Earl of Wellington. 

“* The Prince further desirous 
of granting to the Earl of Wellington a net 
annuity of 1.2000, in addition to the an- 
nuity alseady granted by Parliament. pom 
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qubject to the same limitations imposed in 
thdt grant, recommends to the House of 
Commons to enable his Royal Highness, in 
the name and behalf of his \ ajesty, to 

t and settle such annuity, and to make 
guch further provision as aforesaid as may 
be thought most effectual for the benefit of 
General the Earl of Wellington and his 


“G. P. R.” 


It was repeatedly cheered in the Com-- 


mons by the Speaker, and, on the motion 
of the lor of the Exchequer, refer- 
red toa Committee of the whole House on 


Friday. 


Thursday, February 20. 


The Nottingham frame-breaking bill was 
fead a third time, and passed. 

On the second reading of the local mili- 
tia bill, Lord A. Hamilton opposed the 
bill. Mr Whitbread said, this measure 
went to make a radical alteration in the 
system on which the local militia had been 
established. The original object was to 
train up all the male population. This 
would not be the case now. He would 


therefore oppose the innovation. Mr Ryder 


said, there was a provision in the’ bill by 
Which commandants might be allowed to 
ask the men to extend their services to the 
army. This certainly was a deviation from 
the original bill; but it would be attended 
with many advantages, particularly in in- 
creasing the strength of the country; and 
it would cause a saving in the recruiting 
Service to the amount of L.100,000. For 
this reason he thought the clause ought to 
form a part of the bill. Mr N. Calvert 
€xpressed his approbation of the bill as it 
how stood, for its clearness. It was then 


_tead a second time. 


Friday, February 21. 


Mr Perctvat moved the order of the 
day, for the House going into a Commit- 
tee on the Prince Regent’s message; which 
being complied with, the Honourable Gen- 
ssa said, he was convinced little would 
i necessary for him to say to induce the 

Ouse to agree to the resolution he was 
— to propose. He was persuaded, 
a atever opinion might exist, there or 

‘ewhere, on the subject of the war in the 
7 insula, the only question would be, 
a ether the person who had been selected 
ee the affairs of the war had dis- 

arged that duty with zeal and ability ? 

© merits of Lord Wellington had been 
ently discussed, and allowed in the 
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House. The Frince Regent had acknow- 
ledged them by the honour he had been 
graciously pleased to confer upon him; 
but on the present occasion, the House and 
the country did not stand alone; the me- 
rits of the noble and gallant General had 
been acknowledged by our allies, and he 
had no doubt but the Committee would 
most readily agree to the recommendation 
contained in his Royal Highness’s message. 
The Right Honourable Gentleman then 
entered more at length into the services 
performed by Lord Wellington, and con- 
cluded by moving a resolution for granting 
to Lord Wellington the sum of L.2000 per 
annum towards the support of the dignity 
the Prince Regent had been graciously 
pleased to confer upon him. . 

Sir Francis Burbett said, of what were 
the merits of Lord Wellington he did not 
think either himself or the House compe- 
tent judges, not being clearly in possession 
of what he had done; but according to his 
opinion, no person, with so large a force as 
Lord Wellington had under his command, 
had ever done less—-( Hear ! hear!) Gen- 
tlemen might cal] ** Hear,” but he hada 
right to state his opinion: he understood 
Lord Wellington had 54,000 English and 


30,000 Portuguese, making together $4,000 


troops of the line, besides other Portuguese 
troops, militia, &c. making a force alto- 
gether of 150,000 men under his command 
—and, with such a force, he saw no reason 
why we should so much exult at the fall of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, which all military men 
considered as perfectly indefensible, and 
which must always fall to the preponder- 
ating force. If, therefore, the people of 
England were to pay such a price wher- 
ever an exploit like this was performed, 
they would have redoubled reason for wish- 
ing the contest in Spain at an-end. The 
Honourable Baronet then entered into @ 


review of the progress of the war in the 


Peninsula, and contended we had no ground 
to expect a successful issue to the contest. 
There was, however, another and a stronger 
reason than this for his refusing his assent 
. to this yote, and that was the distressed 
state of the people of England. Ata time 
when our poor Were driven by distress and 
hunger to despair, he could not consent to 
a sixpence being unnecessarily taken from 
the pockets of the people ; there were uthes 
funds from which they might be taken ; 
and till those funds were exhausted, and 
sinecures and reversions done away, he 
could not agree*to a proposition like the 

present.-f Loud dsapprobation. ) 
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After some further discussion, the que- 
stion was put, and carried with only one 
dissenting voice, that of Sir F. Burdett. 

Mr Percevat, after paying a tribute to 
the merit and courage of Gen. Craufurd, 
who fell at the taking of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
moved, that an humble address should be 
presented to the Prince Regent, praying 
that he would be graciously pleased to give 
directions, that a monument should be 
erected to his memory. Agreed to. 

NAVY AND ARMY ESTIMATES. 

Mr Yorke (in a Committee of Supply of 
the whole House) proposed the navy esti- 
mates for the present year. It gave him 
satisfaction to state, that the sum required 
would be less than that voted last year by 
near 500,0001.; and nearly 600,0001. if 
the sum of 80,0001. to defray what was not 
Strictly a naval article (he meant the break- 
water in Plymouth Sound), was deducted 
from the estimates. He further stated, that 
the ordinary and extraordinary debt of the 
navy was reduced between 8 and 900,0001. 
and that the purchase of stores would not 
be so large as last year, The ordinary 
would require 81,0181. less; the extraordi- 
naries 331,4891.; and on the transport 
service there would be a saving of 56,0001. 
He also proposed that the establishment of 
chaplains (of whom there was at present 
only 39) should be filled up with a salary 
of 2151 a-year; and, where they chose to 
act as schoolmasters, they would be enti- 
tled to Queen Anne’s donation of 201. a- 
year, which, with the allowance from the 
young gentlemen, would increase their an- 
nual income to 2601, He should also pro- 
pose that, after they had been at sca ten 
years, they should be entitled to retire on 
2a pension of 5s. per day, for life, or till 
they obtained promotion in the Church to 
the amount of 4001 per annum = He did 
not recoMect that he had any thing farther 
to submit to the Committee, but should 
conclude with moving, that there be grant. 
ed to his Majesty the sum of 1,038,5141, 
for defraying the’ contingent expences of 
the Admiralty and other boards for the 
year, 

The resolutions were agreed to, 

Lord Patwersron rose to move the army 
estimates for the ensuing year. He stated 
that, on a general view of the estimates, it 
tould be seen, that, with an increase of 
1952 men, the whole inerease in the charge 
was 500,0001. It might be satisfactory for 
the House to kuow, that the regular re- 
cruiting service had furnished 11,494 men; 
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the volunteering from the militia 11,679, 
and the foreign corps 4755. The casuali. 
ties of the army amounted to 21,000 men, 
sa that the increase of British recruits ex- 
ceeded the casualities by more than 2000, 
It was pleasing also to observe, that, not. 
withstanding all our battles and sieges, the 
ravages, disease, and the sword, the casua- 
lities had fallen short of the former years, 
The increased expence was in a great mea- 
sure owing to the establishment of a school- 
master in every regiment ; the remounting 
several dismounted cavalry ; an increase in 
the waggon train ; miscellaneous services, 
&c. But several diminutions had taken 
place in other departments. 


Monday, Feb. 24. 


On the bringing up the report of the 
Committee of Supply on the estimates, 
Lord Folkestone objected to the great 
number of foreign troops in the British 
service, particularly to the enlistment of 
prisoners of war, and to officers having 
commands in this country. Lord Palmer- 
stone defended the increase of these troops, 
as rendered necessary by the increasing 
power of the enemy. The prisoners en- 
listed were not Frenchmen, but Germans, 
who preferred our service to that of the 
enemy ; and no foreign general had any 
command here, except over a depot of his 
own countrymen. After some further 
conversation on this subject, the report 
was brought up without a division. 

On the question being put on the vote of 
62,1591. 13s, 6d. for widows pensions, Mr 
Bankes objected to*the grant of the office 
of paymaster of these pensions, to Colonel 
M*‘Mahon, the Prince of Wales's Secre- 
tary, and moved, that 27901. a-year, the 
amount of the salary, be deducted from 
the grant. He prefated his motion by 
causing the report of the commissioners of 
public accounts in 1783, on sinecure offi- 
ces, to be read. In this report, the office 
is stated to be.a perfect sinecure, of no 
utility whatever, and that the office of de- 
puty was little better, the whole business 
being done bya clerk in the War Office for , 
a salary of 1001. a-year. Mr Perceval 
contended, that, as Pariiament had never 
carried the resolutions of 1783 into effect, 
as laws, they seemed to have waved the 
opinion therein expressed. At any rate, 
he was not to carry the resolutions into 
effect himself. He thought there was 
more danger to the country from declama- 
tions against sinecurcs than from the matt 
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tures themselves. | The appointment was 
eondemned by Mr Wilberforce, Mr M‘Do- 
nald, Mr Whitbread, and others. It was 
supported by Mr Montague, Mr Mor- 
ris, Mr Fitzgerald, &c. Lord Cochrane 
thought that Parliament was more to 
blame than either the Prince or the Minis- 
ter; as they ought to have followed up 
their own resolutions. He would, there- 
fore, vote, neither for nor against the mo- 
tion, and left the House. On a division, 
the number for Mr Bankes’s amendment 
was 115; against it 112;—majority a- 
gainst the place, 3. 
Tuesday, Feb. 25. 


Mr Brovcuam again brought forward 
the subject of the Admiraity droits, and 
went over all his former arguments. His 
motion to inquire into the application of 
these droits, was, after discussion, nega- 
tived without a division. 


Wednesday, Feb. 26. 


Mr Shelton, clerk of the arraigns for 
the city of London, presented at the bar a 
copy of the conviction of Benjamin Walsh, 
Esq. at the Old Bailey Sessions for felony; 
and Mr Goldburn presented a copy of a 
letter trom the Lord Chief Baron relative 
to his case, and also a copy of the Prince 
Regent's free pardon: all ef which docu- 
ments were ordered to be printed. 


Thursday, Feb. 27. 
STATE OF THE NATION. 


Sir Tuomas Turton took a review of the 
situation of affairs since the present men 
came into office. He adverted, in the first 
place, to the atrotious bombardment of 
Copenhagen, and took a review of the cam- 
Paigns in Spain, which in the main were 
disastrous, and in which the British recei- 
ved no real co-operation from the inhabi- 
tants, He reprobated the Walcheren expe- 
dition, nor could he restrain Itis sensations 
when he saw the very man who planned 
that unfortunate expedition (Lord Castle- 
teagh) again seated on the Treasury Bench; 
and yet the House had even gone so far as 
to express their approbation of the manage- 
ment of that affair. The Hon. Baronet 
_ returned to a review of the affairs of 
—— and contended that it was impolitic 

persist in maintaining a contest so ex- 
pensive and so ruinous, without even a 
of suceess. The proceedings 

¢ Spanish Government, he contended, 

always been languidg they had never 

hearty in the cause ; and, was it tod 
“arch 1812: 
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much to ask, to go into inquiry, not whe 

ther we should abandon the Spanish ped- 
ple, but how we could best assist them ? 
It was not with the Government of Spain, 
but with the great mass of the Spanish 
people we were and ought to be allied. We 
were to continue voting 12,000,000!. an- 
nually; for supporting a war, the termina- 
tion of which it was impossible to foresee. 
He had heard of revolutions and changes 
in Sicily ; he rejoiced at it; no change in 
that country could be for the worse. ‘ihe 
transactions between this country and 
America he could characterize by no other 
name than that of a neutral war. The 


system of blockade adopted by France to-» 


wards this country, which had called for 
those measures on our part, which had 
caused so much dissatisfaction in America, 
was founded on a precedent of our own, 
adopted soon after the revolution in this 
country, when we, in conjunction with 
the Dutch, instituted a blockade of the 
French ports, on the grounds of the over- 
grown power of Louis XIV. ; thismeasure, 
however, produced the Berlin and Milan 
decrees ; and these decrees our orders in 
Council; and in this state were things in 
1810, when, both powers being tired, and 
convinced they were wrong, a repeal of 


‘the French decrees was about taking place, 


when our Ministers, instead of immediate- 
ly embracing this measure, which would 
immediately have opened the markets of 
the Continent to our distressed manufactu- 
rers, refused to credit Bonaparte’s asser- 
tions that he had withdrawn his decrees, 
and insisted on. persevering in their rui- 
nous system. He next adverted to the 
state of Ireland, which alone was suflicient 
to induce the House to go into an inquiry. 
There were many points to be considered 
besides Catholic Emancipation ; and agaiust 
such inquiry, was it any answer to say, that 
a dangerous assen:bly had met in Dublin: 
and that to listen to the complaints of Ire- 
land, would be to countenance such a 
meeting. He next adverted to the enor- 
mous expence we were subject to by keep- 
jing up the present system of protracted 
warfare. One out of five of the male po- 
pulation of the country was employed in 


carrying an the war, and oug resources. 


were every year diminishing. The surplus 
of the Consolidated Fund was less this 
year by two millions than it was last year; 
and every effort we were making exceeded 
our means. ' He wished to know on what 
ground could our personal hostility to Boe 
napatte be made a cause for eternal wer, 
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and why that should be any obstacle to our 
making a peace with him. The personal 
character of Sovereigns never constituted 
an objection to making peace with them. 
It was nothing but a false pride that made 
the Government keep up the war. He 
wished to know where was the boasted 
prosperity of the country to be found? 
Not among our aristocracy, who were for- 
ced to abandon their once hospitable man- 
sions, and take shelter in some watering 
place; it wes not among our merchants, 
who were now resting on their oars, and 
living on their capitals; nor was it our 
manufacturers. Ue concluded with mo- 
ving, ** That the Mouse should resolve 
itself into a Committee on the state of the 
nation.” 

Mr Ticue coincided in opinion with the 
worthy Baronet; our country was in a 
most ruinous and perilous state, while the 
resources of the enemy were unimpaired. 
The present unnatural system of public 
affairs might have been upheld by Mr Pitt, 
who was a Colossus; but nothing could be 
effectually done by his puny successors. 

Mr Wuitsreap, in alluding to the Ca- 
tholic question, and the understanding 
that it would be treated not as a Cabinet 
question, but be placed on the same fooct- 
ing as the slave trade was, said, that it 
was well known, that the most powerful, 
the most eloquent minister this country 
ever had, exerted his eloquence and his 
persuasions as an individual, for several 
years, to carry this question, but without 
effect ; nor was it till it became a Cabinet 
question, that the slave trade was carried. 
Mr W. continued, would it have no effect 
in the Peninsula that the brother of the 
brave Captain who had commanded with 
so much glory and so much success, had 
retired from the Ministry, and was repla- 
ced by a noble Lord, who, when before in 
Office, had been proverbially unfortunate ? 
(Hear, hear!) Would the Catholics of 
Ireland forget the Noble Lord's conduct at 
the Union, who was now again going into 
the Cabinet, at the commencement of a 
new vera, when the Catholics, who had 
indeed indulged in golden dreams, “had 
awoke to heart-rending disappointment. 

Lord CastLrreacu, in opposing the mo- 
tion, denied that, by coming into power, 
he had compromised his principles with re- 
gard to Catholic Emancipation. * My 
reason then, for inclining to this side of 
the House rather than to the other is, that 
my sentiments more nearly aceord with 
those of my friends round me, because the 
We of gentlemen opposite is immediate 
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and unregulated emancipation, to which it 
is impossible I should accede. If a {0 
vernment of united integrity and abilit 
should have been formed, I should have 
been one of the last to discountenance it, 
and one of the first to offer it my weak 
support and assistance.” 

Mr Trsernry thought the principle of 
the last speaker was to advocate the Catho- 
lic cause,or be against it,as he saw occasion, 

Mr Perrcevat said, his noble friend was 
charged with a remarkable convenience of 
principle for consenting to give the assist. 
ance of his talents to the administration. : 
And, from whom did this charge proceed? 
From those persons in the party of the 
Noble Lords, who, ‘in his opinien, had 
shown as much convenience, as much ap- 
plication, at least of principle to times and 
circumstances, as any other statesman that 
ever lived. Upon the Catholic question, 
did not they show such a disposition to. 
temporize, that, until it was forced upon 
them, it may be concluded they never 
would have brought it on ? and then, when 
it was forced upon them, what did they 
do? Instead of recommending the adop- 
tion of their vital question, they stole a 
little something in the mutiny bill. But, 
the introduction of that little something 
was resisted, and+strange to tell, these 
men of consistency—these unchanging and 
unchangeable men, gave up even that little 
something. He would, for himself, can- 
didly avow, that he did not think it expe- 
dient to grant the Catholics their claims, 
nor did he see, in the future, any contin- 
gency of political events that ever could 
make it expedient. As to the charge that 
he had abandoned the question as a Cabinet 
measure, he certainly thought that the 
ditference oa this head ought not to ex- 
clude any man of talents from his assist- 
ance in the councils of the Prince Regent 

Mr Cannine was sorry to say, that the 
new administration, if it could be called 
so, was formed on a basis which shut for 
ever the door on the Catholics. He al- 
ways wished that the measure of Catholic 
emancipation should be taken up by Go- 
vernment ; and to shew his disapprobation 
of the principles upon which Government 
was acting, he was compelled to vote for 
the motion before the House. On the war 
of the Peninsula, his opinions remained 
unchanged, but he feared that administra- 
tion in: losing the Noble Marquis (Welles- 
ley) had lost the stimulus of those successes 
which had graced the last two years. On 
a division, there appeared, against the 
motion, 209; far it, 136; majority, 73- 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


N the name of Almighty God, author of 
nature, we, the Representatives of the 
good city of Carthagena, of the Indies, 
assembled in full Junta; and assisted by 
all the Tribunals of this city, in order to 
enter upon the enjoyment of our just and 
unalienable rights, devolved upon us in 
the course of events, with which it has 
pleased Divine Providence to mark the 
downfall of the Spanish monarchy, and 
the erection of a new dynasty on the 
throne of the Bourbons—deem it proper, 
before the exercise of those: rights, bestow- 
ed by an allwise Creator upon the whole 
of the human race, to exhibit to the view 
of an impartial world, the accumulation 
of causes which impel us to this solemn 
declaration, and wilt justify the resolution 
80 necessary, upon the point of separating 
us for ever from the Spanish monarchy. 
Turning with horror from the contem- 
Plation of the 300 years of vexations, mi- 
series, and calamities, heaped upon our 
unhappy country, by the conquerors and 
Mandatories of Spain, whose history can- 
hot fail to astonish posterity at the dura- 
tion of our sufferance; and passing in 
silence over the consequences of that un- 
happy period for Amcrica, we shail con- 
fine ourselves solely to the events, which, 
peculiar to this province, have taken place 
nly since the epoch of the Spanish revolu- 
Uon, At its perusal, the most decided 
Partisan of Spain shall not refrain from 


’vowing, that in proportion as our con-’ 


duct has been liberal and disinterested 
With respect to the governors of the Pen- 


insula, theirs with regard to us, has beert 
unjust, tyrannical, and oppressive. 

From the irruption of the French into 
Spain, the entrance of Ferdinand VII. in- 
to the territories of France, and the sub- 
sequent renunciation by that Monarch and 
family of the throne of their ancestors, in 
favour of the Emperor Napoleon, the 
bonds that united the King to his people 
were burst asunder. They were instanta- 
neously in possession of their sovereignty, 
and authorised to frame for themselves a 
form of government the most conducive to 
their accommodation. 

[The Declaration proceeds to a detail of 
the tyrannical and unfair conduct of the 
Regency and the Cortes, successively, to- 
wards the Spanish colonies, and thus con- 
cludes :—] 

Impelled by these justifiable reasons, 
which are but a faint outline of our suffer- 
ings, and by those of policy and nature, 
which so imperiously called upon us for 
this separation, we, the Representatives 
of the good people of the Province of Car 
thagena of the Indies, with their full con- 
sent and approbation, and convinced of the 


integrity of our intention, and the favour» 


of an impartial world, solemnly DECLARE, 
in the face of the universe, that the Pro- 
vince of Curthagena of the Indies, is from 
this day, A FREE, SOVEREIGN, and INDEPEN- 
PENT sTATE. That it is disenthralled from 
all submission, vassalage, and obediencey 
and absolved from every bond from what- 
ever nature that formerly attached it to 
the throne of Spain. That, as such, ab- 
solute, free, and independent, it may do 
whatever any other free and independent 


nation cane And for the better —" 
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and effecting this our Declaration, we 
pledge our lives and properties—-swearing 
to spill the last drop of our blood in sup- 
port of this so sacred and solemn a De- 
claration. 

Done in the place of the Government 
of Carthagena of the Indies, on the 
11th day of November 18il, and 
the first of our independence. 

(Here follows the signatures.) 


SICILY. 


Dispatches received from Lord W. Ben- 
tinck, at Palermo, announce the abdica- 
tion of the throne by the King of Sicily, in 
favour of the hereditary Prince, whom he 
has also appointed Vicar-General. Lord 
W. Bentinck is invested with the chief 
command of the Sicilian army, and Gene- 
ral Macfarlane is appointed second in 
command. Every thing, it is said, has 
been arranged to the complete satisfaction 
of the British ambassador. The exiled 
princes have been recalled; and the Queen 
has retired altogether from the Court, and 
gone to reside at a private villa in the coun- 
try. The abdication of the King, and ap- 
pointment of the Prince, was published in 
the following— 


ROYAL LETTER. 


Ferdinand by the grace of God, King of 
the Two Sicilies, Jerusalem, &c. In- 
fante of Spain, Duke of Parma, Pla- 
centia, Castro, &c. Grand Hereditary 
Prince of Tuscany, &c. 


My most esteemed son, Francis, heredi- 
tary Prince of the Two Sicilies, &c. 

Being oblige !, through bodily indispo- 
sition, and from the advice of the physi- 
cians, to breathe the air of the country, to 
withdraw myself from all serious applica- 
tion, I should esteem myself culpable be- 
fore God, if I did not make such provision 
for the government of the kingdom, in 
these most difficult times, that affairs of 
the greatest importance should be prompt- 
Ty dispat¢hed, and the public weal suffer 
no detriment through my _ infirmities, 
Wishing, therefore, to disburthen myself 
of the weight of government, as long 
as it shall not please God to restore 
me to a state of health suitable for con- 
ducting it, I cannot more properly en- 
trust it to any other than to you, my be- 
Joved son, as well because you are my le- 
Gitimate successor, as on account of the 
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experience which I have had of your high 
rectitude and capacity ; and by these pre- 
sents, with my free will and consent, I 
constitute and appoint you Vicar-General 
in this my kingdom of Sicily, in the same 
way as you have been already twice Vicar- 
General in my other kingdom of Naples; 
and I yield and transfer to you with the 
ainple title of Alter Ego, the exercise of 
all the rights, prerogatives, pre-eminencies, 
and powers, which could be exercised by 
myself; and that this my determination 
may be known to all, and obeyed by all, I 
order that this my letter, signed by my- 
self, and sealed with the Royal seal, be 
preserved in the archives of the kingdom, 
and that you direct a copy of it to be sent 
to all Councillors and Secretaries of State 
for their information, and that they may 
communicate the same to al] persons in- 
terested. Given in Palermo, this 16th 
day of January, 1812. 
FERDINAND, 
Tuomiz ve Soma. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


THE PRINCE REGENT. 


It was generally reported, that on the 
removal of the restrictions, imposed onthe 
Prince Regent by a bill of last session of — 
Parliament, which took place on the [8th 
of last month, a new administration would 
have been formed, consisting of those per- 
sons to whose opinions and principles his 
Royal Highness had, during the course of 
his political life, professed an attachment. 
Qn the 13th of February, however, the 
Prince, in a letter to the Duke of York, 
intimated his resolution to retain in office 
the persons who had conducted the g0- 
vernment of the country during his re- 
stricted Regency; at the same time CX- 
pressing his wish that some of his early 
friends might strengthen his “hands by @ 
junction with those in power; and request- 
ing the Duke of York to communicate with 
Lords Grey and Gremville on the subject. 
This letter drew forth an answer from the 
two noble lords above mentioned, which, 
together with that of the Prince, are quo- 
ted below. The only alteration which bas 
taken place in the Cabinet is the resign@- 
tion of the Marquis Wellesley, and the ap~ 


pointment of Lord Castlereagh in his 


room 
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AKTTER OF THE PRINCE REGENT. 


«© My Dearert Brother, 

As the Restrictions on the Exercise 
ef the Royal Authority will shortly expire, 
when I must make my arrangements for 
the future administration of the powers 
with which I am invested, I think it right 
to communicate to you those sentiments 
which I was withheld from expressing at 
an early period of the session, by my ear- 
nest desire that the expected motion on the 
affairs of Ireland might undergo the deli- 
berate discussion of Parliament, unthixed 
with any other consideration. 

‘*T think it hardly necessary to call your 
feollection to the recent circumstances 
under which I assumed the authority dele- 
gated to me by Parliament. At a moment 
of unexampled difficulty and danger, I was 
called upon to make a selection of persons 
to whom I should entrust the functions of 
the Executive Government. 

‘“* Sy sense of duty to our Royal Father 
solely decided that choice, and every pri- 
vate feeling gave way to considerations 
which admitted of no doubt or hesitation. 
I trust I acted in that respect as the ge- 
nuine representative of the august person 
whose functions I was appointed to dis- 
charge; and I have the satisfaction of 
knowing, that such was the opinion of 


persons for whose judgement and honoure- . 


ble principles I entertain the highest re- 
spect. 

‘* In various instances, as you well 
know, where the law of the last session 
left me at full liberty, I have waved my 
personal gratification, in order that his 
Majesty might resume, on his restoration 
to health, every power and prerogative 
belonging to his crown. 1 certainly am 
the last person in the kingdom to whom it 
can be permitted te despair of our royal 
Father's recovery. 

“A new era is now arrived, and I 
cannot but reflect with satisfaction on the 
events which have distinguished the short 
Period of my restricted Regency. Instead 
of suffering in the loss of any of her pos- 
Sessions, by the gigantic force which has 
been employed against them, Great. Bri- 
tain has added most important acquisitions 
to her empire; the national faith has been 
Preserved inviolate towards our allies; and 
if character is strength applied to a nation, 
the increased and increasing reputation of 

US Majesty’s arms will show to the na- 
tions of the Continent how much they may 
still achjeve when animated by a glorious 


spirit of resistance to a foreign yoke. In 


the critical situation of the war in the 
Peninsula I shall be most anxious to avoid 
every measure which can lead my allies to 
suppose that I mean to depart from the 
present system. Perseverance alone can 
achieve the great object in question, and I 
cannot withhold my approbation from 
those who have honourably distinguished 
themselves in support of it. I have xo pre- 
dilection to indulge, no resentments to gratify, 
no Objects to ubiuin BUT SUCH AS ARE COM- 
MON TO THE WHOLE Empire. If sych is 
the leading principle of my conduct, and I 
can appeal to the past as evidence of what 
the future will be, I flatter myself i shall 
meet with the support of Parliament, and 
of a candid and enlightened nation. 

*¢ Having made this communication of 
my sentiments, in this new and extraordi- 
nary crisis of our affairs, I cannot conelude 
without expressing the gratification I should 
feel, if some of those persons with whom 
the early habits of my public life were 
formed, would strengthen my hands and 
constitute a part of my governmeat. With 
such support, and aided by a vigerous and 
united administration, formed on the most 
liberal basis, I shall look with additional 
confidence to a prosperous issue of the most 
arduous contest in which Great Britain wes: 
ever engaged. 

** You are authorised to communicate 
these sentiments to Lord Grey, who, 1 
have no doubt, will make them known to- 
Lord Grenville. 

** am always, &e. 
Groras, P. 


«6 Carletonhouse, Feb. 13, 1812. 


*¢ P.S. I shall send a copy of this letter 
immediately to Mr Pereeval.” 


REPLY OF LORDS GREY AND GRENVILE?. 


February 15, 181%. 
Sir, 

«¢ We beg leave most humbly to express 
to your Royal Highness our dutiful ac- 
knowledgments for the gracious and cun- 
descending manner in which you have had 
the goodness to communicate to us the iet- 
ter of his Royal Highness the Prince Re- 


gent, on the subject of the arrangements 


to be now made for the future adiministre- 


tion of the public affairs; and we take the 
liberty of availing ourselves of your gta- 


cious permission to address to your Rey# 
Highness in this form whet has occurres 
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to us in consequence of that communica- 
tion. The Prince Regent, after expressing 
to your Royal Highness in that letter his 
sentiments on various public matters, has, 
in the concluding paragraph, condesccnd- 
ed to intimate his wish that some of those 
persons with whom the early habits of his 
public life were formed, would strengthen 
his Royal Highness’s hands, and consti- 
tute a part of his government; and his 
Royal Highness is pleased to add, that 
with such support, aided by a vigorous and 
united administration, formed on the most 
liberal basis, he would look with addition- 
ul confidence to a prosperous issue of the 
most arduous contest in which Great Bri- 
tain has ever been engaged. On the other 
parts of his Royal Highness’s letter we do 
not preswne to offer any observations ; 
but in the concluding paragraph, in so far 
as we may venture to suppose ourselves 
included in the gracious wish which it ex- 
presses, we owe it, in obedience and duty 
to his Royal Highness, to explain ourselves 
with frankness and sincerity. We beg leave 
most earnestly to assure his Royal High- 
ness, that no sacrifices, except those of 
honour and duty, could appear to us too 
great to be made, for the purpose of heal- 
ing the divisions of our country, and unit- 
ing both its government and its people. 
All personal exclusion we entirely dis- 
claim; we rest’on public measures; and 
it is on this ground alone that we must 
express, without reserve, the impossibiliiy 
of our uniting with the present govern- 
ment. Our differences of opinion are too 
many and too important to adynit of such 
an union. His Royal Highness will, we 
are confident, do us the justice to remem- 
ber that we have twice already acted on 
this impression; in 1809, on the proposi- 
tion then made to us under his Majesty’s 
authority; and last year, when his Roval 
Highness was pleased to require our ad- 
vice respectin: the formation of a new 
government. The reasons which we then 
humbly submitted to him are strengthened 
by the increasing dangers of the times; 
nor has there down to this moment, ap- 
peared even any approximation towards 
such an agreement of opinion on the 
public interests, as can alone form a basis 
tur the honourable union of parties pre- 
viously opposed to each other. Into the 
detail of those differences we are unwilling 
to enter; they embrace almost all the 
teading features of the present policy of the 
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empire; but his Royal Highness has been 
pleased to advert to the deliberations of 
Parliament on. the affairs of Ireland, a 
subject above all others important in itself, 
and connected with the most pressing dan. 
gers. Far from concurring in the senti- 
ments which his Majesty’s ministers have, 
on that occasion, so recently expressed, 
we entertain opinions directly opposite: 


~ we are firmly persuaded of the necessity 


of a total change in the present system of 
that country—and of the immediate repeal 
of those civil disabilities under which so 
large a portion of his Majesty’s subjects 
still labour on account of their religious 
opinions. To recommend to Parliameng, 
this repeal, is the first advice which it 
would be our duty to offer to his Royal 
Highness, could we, even for the shortest 
time, make ourselves responsible for any 
further delay in the prospect of a measure, 
without which we could entertain no hope 
of rendering ourselves useful to his Royal 
Highness, or to the country. We have 
only further to beg your Royal Highness 
to lay before his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, the expression of our humble duty, 
and the sincere and respectful assurance 
of our earnest wishes for whatever may 
best promote the ease, honour, and ad- 
vantage of his Royal Highness’s govern- 
ment, and the success of his endeavours 
for the public welfare. 
** We have the honour to be, &c. 

** Gury. 

GRENVILLE.” 
** To his Royal Highness 

the Duke of York.” 


IRELAND. 


On the 19th February, John Keegan, the 
schoolmaster, with four others, who were 
apprehended in January, (see page 72 of 
this volume) were brought before a Com- 
mission of Oyer and Terminer, and, upon 
becoming bound to prosecute James Fi- 
sherand Michael Glynn, when found, they 
were all discharged. 

On the 21st, John Magee, Esq. proprie- 
tor of the Dublin Evening Post, was found 
guilty of a libel, at the prosecution of the 
police magistrates of Dublin. The Jury 
brought in a verdict of ** Guilty, but with- 
out a malicious intention 3” but the Court 
refused to take the verdict, and they reti- 
red a second time, about ten minutes, and 
then brought in a verdict of ** Guilty.” 


Scottish 
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Scottish Chronicle, 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICIARY. 


SHOP BREAKING AND THEFT. 
(* the 13th of March, came on before 

‘ this Court, the trial. of Thomas 
Brown and Alexander Thomson, accused 
of theft and housebreaking, and Ann Gray, 
accused of reset of theft. The indictment 
accuses the pannels of two several acts of 
theft, in breaking into a house, building 
by Samuel Richard, in Eldin-street, Rox- 
burgh Park, and stealing therefrom some 
Wrights tools, on 22d or 23d of January 
last ; and also of breaking into the shop of 
John Strachan, grocer, Nicholson-street, 
on the 25th or 26th of January, and steal- 
ing therefrom some copper money, and va- 
nous articles of grocery goods. 

After the indictment was read over to 
the pannels, the Solicitor-General moved 
that the diet should be continued as to Al- 
sxander Thomson and Ann Gray, till the 
23d curt. They were, in consequence, re- 
committed to prison.---Thomas Brown 
pleaded guilty. A jury was then chosen, 


and the pannel adhered tohis plea, which — 


plates in presence of the Court and 
3 The Solicitor-General said, he lamented 
wey much thaf the crimes, of which the 
pannel admitted he was guilty, had of late 
n but too frequently committed by 
young men of his age. This, he could not 
ue remarking, arose chiefly from the ne- 
Sigence of parents and masters, who did 
not sufficiently exert their authority in 
taking care of young people, 
Which, in many instances, would prevent 
commission of such crimes as these for 


which the unfortunate prisoner now stood 
at the bar of that Court. He was induced, 
however, in this case, from the candid 
manner in which this unhappy young mar 
had confessed his guilt from the time of 
his commitment 3 from his previous good 
character, and other alleviating circum- 
stances, to restrict the libel to an arbitrary 
punishment. 

Mr Tawse, Counsel for the pannel, read 
a very ample certificate of his character for 
diligence, attention, sobriety, and honesty 
as an apprentice, from his master, and 
also a certificate of his age, which was only 
15 years. 

The Lord Justice Clerk very shortly ad- 
dressed the Jury, who were immediately 
inclosed, and the Court continued sitting. 
After being sometime inclosed, they re- 
turned a verdict, unanimously finding the 
pannel guilty, but recommending him to 
the mercy of the Court, on account of his 
youth, and previous good character. 

The Judges, who were all present eXx- 
cept Lord Woodhouselee, severally delivers 
ed their opinions on the verdict. All their 
Lordships deeply lamented that crimes 
such as those of which the pannel had 
been found guilty had become so frequent 
among young men of the pannel’s age and 


description ; that the great cause of crimes 


was the inattention of parents and masters 
in not guarding properly the mora!s of the 
young under their care; and that much 
responsibility attached to them for the ne- 
glect of this important duty. The pre- 
vious good character of the prisover had 
been of much advantage to him ; and, it 
was only to be lamented, he had not per- 
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severed in she paths of virtue. By the le- 
nient interference of the public prosecutor, 
the Court were delivered from the painful 
necessity of inflicting a capital punish- 
ment; but, although the Jury had recom- 
mended the pannel to mercy, on account 
of his youth and good character, yet they 
were bound by their duty to tell the pub- 
lic, particularly the young, that youth 
was no excuse for crimes ; and that those 
who transgress the law, in instances such 
as the present, will meet with the punish- 
ment due to their guilt. The Lord Justice 
Clerk, after a suitable admonition to the 
pannel, pronounced sentence, ordaining 
him to be transported beyond seas, for 
seven vears, under the certification of suf- 
fering death, ifhe return before the expiry 
of that period. 

~ Counsel for the Crown, the Solicitor- 
General and Henry Home Drummond, 
¥sq; Agent, Mr Hugh Warrender, W.S. 
---For the pannel, Join Tawse and John 
Christison, Esqrs; Agent, Mr A. Money- 
penny, W. S. 


CHARGE OF MURDFR. 

Ox the 13th of March came on the trial 
ef Morrison Kilgour and John Scott, accu- 
sed of the murder of Ann Halliday, resid- 
ing in Whisky-row, Cowgate, by striking 
her on the head with a stick or sticks, a 
pair of iron tongs, or an iron poker, in 
consequence of which she died after ldn- 
guishing for some time. 

The prisoners pleaded not guilty, and 
the particulars of their case, were very 
neatly and concisely stated by Mr A. 
Wood, their yanior Counsel. Mr Alexan- 
der Gillespie and Mr John Bark, surgeons, 
who attended the deceased, gave an account 
of the nature of her wounds, and the state 
of her person, from the 22d of December 
till her death on the 10th of January. She 
had two wounds on the fore part and one 


en the back part of her head, which was. 


swelled nearly double the ordinary size. 
There was a discharge of matter from one 
vf the wounds, all of which were in a very 
unhealthy state, owing to the erysipilas 
extending all over the head. The weund 
appeared to have been inflicted by a blunt 
‘“weapon.---Her head was opened after she 
died; but both these gentlemen thought 
her death was occasioned chiefly by the 
erysipilas, the swelling in the head, anda 
fad habit of body, and not by the wounds, 
which were small ; that the wounds might 


be the cecasion of bringing on the erysipi-— 


$22; ahd were of opinion that the wounds 
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might be the remote, but not the proxi. 
mate cause of her death.---They also de. 
clared, that if she drank spirits it would 
be fatal to her.---They both thought her 


capable of emitting a declaration. She 


was ahout 28 years of age, and a stout 
woman. 

Her declaration being identified, was 
read. 

The first person called to prove the mur. 
der was rejected on account of not being 
properly designed. 

Mary Anne Mackay, lately residing with 
Bell Murray, in Whisky Row, said, that 
she knew the late Mrs Halliday, and that 
she was there on a Sunday night in De. 
cember; that the prisoners were there, and 
had half a mutchkin of whisky; that they 
wanted more spirits, but Mrs Halliday re- 
fused, as she wanted to go with Mrs 
Shortread to the Abbey ; that three girls 
were present, Waterston, Linton, and 
Macpherson, and they had got more drink 
than they should have got ; that the pan- 
nels were in a room, but came out of it 
into the lobby, wishing to get out of the 
house; but Mrs Shortread secured the 
door, to prevent their getting out; that 
Shortread and Linton put out the lights, 
anda scuffle ensued in the lobby, when 
she saw the two prisoners strike Mrs Hal- 
liday repeatedly with the half of the kitch- 
en tongs, which had been in two pieces 
before that time ; that there was a good 
fire in the kitchen, which partly lighted 
the lobby---that one of the men followed 
the witness into the kitchen, and knocked 
her down, by striking her on the head 
with half of the tongs, and she was left 
lying weltering in her blood---afterwards 
she was carried to the Royal Infirmary. 
---One of the girls, Waterston, who was 
with child, had one half of the tongs in 
her hand, and is not sure if she had not 
another piece in her own hand,-e-the ser- 
vant told her so, as she was the worse of 


. liquor at the time ; that’she was in Mrs 


Halliday’s till she died, but was mot her 
immediate attendant; that she knows Mrs 
Halliday got spirits during the time the 
surgeons were attending her ; that before 
this Mrs Halliday had a quarrel with 4 
painter, who struck her on the breast and 
hurt her much. On the evening the scufte 
happened, Mrs Halliday was rather the 
worse of liquor. | 
The Solicitor-General said he would call 
no more witnesses. It appeared, that this 
unfortunate affair had taken place in one 
of those lew, vile places, that are most 
improperly 
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improperly allowed licences to retail spi- 
rits, from which the most unhappy conse- 
quences arise to the public. An mnmediate 
check ought to be applied to this practice, 
otherwise it was impossible to answer for 
the consequences, especially in a large me- 
tropolis, such as Edinburgh. 

MrJ. A. Murray said a few words for the 

nels; after which, the Lord Justice- 
Clerk desired the Jury to retire, and make 
out their verdict, during which the Court 
continued sitting. In about half an hour 
the Jury returned their verdict, unani- 
mously finding the libel ** Not proven.” 
After a very sensible admonition as to their 
future conduct in life, from the Lord Jus- 
tice Clerk, the pannels were dismissed from 
the bar. 

Counsel for the Crown, the Solicitor- 
General and William Horne, Esq.; agent, 
Mr Warrender. For the pannels, John A. 
Murray and Alexander Wood, Esquires ; 
agent, Mr Riddel, W. S. 


While the Jury were inclosed, the clerk 


-of Court read an act of adjournal, proceed. 


ing on a complaint at the instance of the 
Society of Physicians and Surgeons of - 
Glasgow, against persons improperly prac- 
tising medicine, by which the public are 
imposed on, and, by the ignorance of these 
pretended practitioners, even lives have 
been lost. By this act such persons may 
now be prosecuted by the Society, either 
before the sheriffs of counties or magis- 
trates of burghs, for their assuming this 


. profession, without being duly qualitied. 


March 16, came on before this Court the 
trial‘ of G. Bartholomew, accused of em- 
bezzling and abstracting from the porter- 
store, kept at the Timberbush, Leith, by 
Mr James Whale, for Felix Calvert and 
Company, brewers, London, seven hogs- 
heads of porter, for his own profit. The 
pannel pleaded ** Guilty,” and, a Jury be- 
ing chosen, signed a confession of his guilt 
before the Court and Jury ; on which the 
Jury returned a verdict of guilty, and the 
Court Sentenced him to four months im- 
Prisonment in Leith gaol. 


_ [The trial of John Skelton, for robbery 
én the 3lst of December and Ist January, 
on the streets of Edinburgh, will be found 
1 @ preceding part of this Number. | 


March 1812, 
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SPRING CIRCUITS. ~ 
The following are the appointments for 
the ensuing Spring Circuits :—— 
South—-The Lorp Justice CLerx and 
Lord Hermano. 


Jedburgh,...... Wednesday,...... April 15. 


‘Dumfries,...... Monday,.......... April 20. 
AYP, Saturday,......... April 25. 
North—Lord Armapate and Lord Giitirs. 
Inverness,...... Friday,......... .-. April 10. 
Aberdeen,...... Friday,......... April 17. 


Perth, ......... Wednesday,...... April 22. 


West—Lord Meavowspanx & Lord Woop- 
HOUSELEE, 

Stirling,......... Saturday,......... April 18. 

Inveraray, ...... Thursday, ....... April 23. 

Glasgow, ........ April 27. 


COURT OF SESSION. 
SECOND DIVISION. 


Salmon Fishings. 


On Saturday, the 7th of March, was de- 
cided the long depending cause between the 
Duke of Athol, and the other Upper Heri- 
tors on the Tay, and the Honourable Wil- 
liam Ramsay Maule and the other Propric- 
tors of fishings situated in that river. 

The question at issue regarded the le- 
gality of the fixed machinery for catching 
salmon, lately invented, and now in gene- 
ral use upon the lower parts of the Tay, 
and commonly known by the name of stake 
nets. Upon this subject the Court former- 
ly heard Counsel at great length, both viva 
voce and in writing; and their Lordships, 
after delivering their opinions very fully, 
found, by a great majority, that the stake 
nets are illegal, as falling within the pro- 
hibitions created by the acts of Parliament, 
and that the Lower Heritors are liable in 
damages and expences, of which a conde- 
scendence and account were allowed to be 
given in. The Court aiso granted an inter- 
dict against the continuance of that mode 
of fishing, but superseded extract for a li- 

mited time; by which means, the Lower 
Heritors will have an opportunity of bring- 
ing the judgment under review, either by 
a reclaiming petition, or an appeal. This 
judgment, it will be observed, only applics 
to such fishings es are locally situated in 
the 
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the river Tay, and not to such as can be 
said to he sea fishings: but with regard to 
the precise line where the river ends, and 
the sea begins, the Court were consider 
ably divided in opinion; although it was 
ultimately settled that this matter must 
depend upon the title-deeds of the parties, 
—it being incumbent on such heritors as 
allege their fishings to be in the sea, to es- 
tablish the fact by proper evidence. 


Cessio Bonorum. 


Schiniman v. His Creditors. 


This is a case of great general import- 
ance to the inhabitants of Scotland. 

The question was, ** Whether an indi- 
vidual, convicted of gross and culpable ex- 
travaganee, one who, for a number of 
vears, lived in a manner totally unsuitable 
to his rank and station in life, and without 
the slightest prospect of being able to dis- 
charge the debts he was contracting, is en- 
titled to the benefit of the cession? 

The Creditors opposed the cessio, on the 
ground that a man, who has, by a vein of 
extravagance, without having met with 
any losses, or been reduced to indigence 
by innocent misfortunes, is not entitled to 
the benefit of it. On the other hand, the 
Petitioner contended, that mere extrava- 
gance of living, with his family, in the de- 
gree alluded to by his creditors, and espe- 
cially in similar circumstances to those in 
which he was placed, never had been in 
any one instance considered as a bar to the 
granting of a cessio; and that, if he should 
now be refused the benefit of that process, 
it would have the effect of introducing a 
rule into the process of cessio widely differ- 
ent from what has been acted upon in all 
former practices of the Court of Session. 

The Court (22d June 1811) * refused 
to the pursuer the benefit of the process of 
eessio bonorum, in hoc statu.” 

The pursuer gave in a petition to the 
Court against this judgment; and, 

The Court (16th November 181]) “ ad- 
hered to their former judgment.” 

Some of the Judges expressed an opinion 
that it appeared to be a new kind of mo- 
rality to say, that a man is justifiable for 
running into every sort of extravagance, 
provided he make his wife and children 
sharers in that extravagance. 
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TEIND CouRT. 


Augmentation in Barley where Bear is the 
Grain cultivated. 


In a process of augmentation of the stis 
pend of Kincardine O'Neil, in Aberdeen. 
shire, a question arose, which interests 
landholders and clergy in various districts. 
The Court awarded a victual stipend, part- 
ly in barley, convertible always at the fiar 
prices under a late act of Parliament. The 
heritors put in a reclaiming petition, com- 
plaining of this modification, upon the 
footing that, in Aberdeenshire, barley 1s 
not usually cultivated, and that in this 
particular parish none is ever raised. In 
the answers for the minister, it was con- 
tended that, however material that fact 
might have been prior to the late statute, 
converting all future victual stipends into 
money, yet that now it was of no moment, 
as the grain could not be exacted in kind, 
and that the term ‘** barley” was merely 
used as descriptive of the highest rate of 
conversion, as the same might be obtained 
from the fiars of the next adjacent county 
where barley fiars were struck. And it 
was further contended, that the Court, in 
awarding a barley augmentation, had given 
a less quantity of augmentation victual 
than they would have done, had they a- 
warded grain of inferior quality. 

The Court, on the 4th February, unani- 
mously refused the heritors’ petition, upon 
this special ground, that the augmentation 
had been at first allowed to go out, without 
any objection to the modification of barley, 
and that it was not fair to the minister, 
when he was now foreclosed from asking a 
greater quantum, to attempt to reduce the 
value of his stipend by a complaint, at so 
late a period, against the quality. But 
their Lordships refused to lay dewn any 
general rule on the subject, apparently in- 
clining to think that it is proper to regu- 
late augmentations by the descriptions of 
grain which are usually produced in the 
several parishes to which the stipends ap- 
ply, and that it is the business of heritors 
to lay the requisite information before the 
Court at the time the interlocutor of modi- 
fication is pronounced. 

Counsel for the Heritors—H. Lumsden, 
Esq.; agent, Masterton Ure, W. S. 

Counsel for the Minister—James Gor- 
don, Esq.; agent, Mr Alexander Young- 
son. 
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&PPOINTMENTS. 
From the London Gazette. 


Whitehall, Feb. 22. The Prince Regent 
has created General Lord Viscount Wel- 
lington an Earl of the United Kingdom, 
by the title of Earl of Wellington. 

— Licutenant-General Thomas Graham, 
Lieutenant-General Rowland Hill, and Ma- 


jor-General Sir Samuel Auchmuty, Knight, 


created Knights of the Bath. 

21. Major-General Charles Wale, to be 
Governor and Commander-in-chief of Mar- 
tinique. 

— Major-General the Honourable Ro- 
bert Meade, to be Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

— Lieutenant-Colonel Charies Napier, 
to be Lieutenant-Governor of the Virgin 
islands. 

— Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Davey, 
tobe Lieutenant-Governor of Van Diemen’s 
Land, New South Wales. 

March 4. Robert Viscount Castlereagh, 
appointed one of the principal Secretaries 
of State. 

7. The Marquis of Hertford, appointed 
a Chamberlain of his Majesty’s house- 

old. 

— Farl Cholmondeley, appointed Lord 
Steward of the household. 

— The Marquis of Winchester, appoint- 
ed Groom of the Stuie to his Majesty. 

— Lord Gillies appointed one of the 
Lords of Justiciary, in room of Lord Craig, 
resigned. 

— John Simeon, Esq. one of the Mas- 
ters of Chancery; Count Munster, and 
Colonel Robert Taylor, to be Commission- 
ers for the protection, &c. of his Majesty’s 
property. 

— Colonel Jasper Grant, of the 41st 
foot, to be Lieutenant-Governor of Carlisle, 
vice Major-General Este, deceased. 

Right Honourable: Henry Wel- 

Sley to be one of the Knights C ions 
of the Bath. 

10. The Earl of Yarmouth, to be Vice- 
chamberlain of the Household. 


To be Lords of his Majesty’s Bed- 
chamber,— 

The Most Noble the Marquis of Head- 
ford, the Right Honourable Lord Vis- 
count Melbourne, the Right Honour- 
able Lord Heathfield, the Right Honour- 
able Lord James Murray, the Right Hon- 
ourable Lord Viscount Petersham. 

First Groom and Master ef the Robes, 
Thomas Nassau, Esq. 
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Grooms of the Bedchamber,—General 
Charles Leigh, General E. Stephens, Ge- 
neral T. Sloughter Stanwix, Honourable 
Henry Stanhope, Lieutenant-General Sir 
J. Craddock, Lieutenant-General William 
Keppel, Colonel Wilson Bradyll. 

Clerk Marshal and Chief Equerry,— 
Colonel Benjamin Bloomfield. 

Equerries,—Major-General Hammond, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Wm. Congreve, Major- 
General Bayley of the Coldstream guards, 
Honourable Frederick Howard of the 10th 
light dragoons, Colonel Vivian of the 7th 
dragoons. 

March 14. -—To be Pages of Honour to 
his Majesty, Frederick William Turner, 
Esq. Charles George James Arbuthnot, 
Esq. Frederick William Culling Smith, 
Esq. and John Arthur Douglas Bloomfield, 
Esq. 

March 13.--The Right Honourable Ge- 
neral Charles Earl of JHarrington, to be 
Governor, Captain, and Constable of Wind- 
sor Castle, in room of James Ear! of Car- 
digan, deceased. 


Carleton House, March 17. 

His Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
has appointed John Macmahon Esq. to be 
Keeper of the Privy Purse, and Private Se- 
cretary to his Royal Highness. 

Whitehall, March 17. 

His Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
has been pleased to order & writ to be is- 
sued, for summoning the Right Honour- 
able Hugh Percy (commonly called Earl 
Percy) up to the House of Peers, by the 
stile and title of Baron Perey. 


War-Office, Feb. 25, 1812. 
Brevet. 

Colonel Sir Thomas Saumarez to be Ma- 

jor-General in the army. 

The under-mentioned officers, (aides-du 
camp to his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent) to be Colonels in the Army. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Frederick Adam, of 

the 2]st foot. 

Lieutenant-Colonel R. H. Vivian, of 

the 7th light dragoonse 

Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Torrens, of 

the 3d foot guards. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Benjamin Bloom- 

field, of the Royal artillery. 


The Prince Regent has appointed the 
Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry to be 
Lord Lieutenant of Mid-Lothian, in room 
of the late Duke :—and his Grace has apr 
pointed Andrew Wauchope, Esq. of Nid- 
drie, to be Vice Lieutenant, and John 
Wauchope of Edmonston, and William 
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Rae of St. Catharine's, Esqrs. to be De- 
puty Lieutenants. 

On the 12th of February, the Town 
Council of Edinburgh elected James Simp- 
son and John Wood, Esqrs. Advocates, 
to be two of the City Assessors, in room 
of George Douglas and John Patison, 
Esqrs. 

Mr Robert Mitchell is elected Deacon 
of the Fieshers, Edinburgh, in room of 
Mr Andrew Wilson, whose election was 
set aside by a decision of the Court of Ses- 
sion. 

The Magistrates of Glasgow have elcc- 
ted the Rev. Mr. William Muir to be mi- 
nister of St. George’s Church there, in 
room of Dr William Porteous, deceased. 

On the 19th \iarch, came on, at Perth, 
the election of a member of Parliament for 
Perthshire, in room of Lord James Mur- 
ray, resigned. The candidates were James 
Drummond, Esq. of Strathallan, and Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir Thomas Graham, K.B. 
The former was chosen by a majority of 
if, 

The Directors of the East India Compa- 
ny have appointed Sir Evan Nepean, Bart. 
to be Governor of Bombay, in room of the 
late Jonathan Duncan, 
Generali the Hon. John Abercromby is ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief, and second 


in Council at Madras, in room of Sir Sa- ° 


muel Anchmuty, resigned. — Major-Gene- 
ral Thomas Hislop succeeds Lieutenant- 
General Abercromby as Commander-in- 
Chief at Bombay. 


Royal Bank of Scotland. 


Grace the Duke of Bucecirucn and 
Qurensperry, Governor. 
Gitsert Innes, Esq. of Stow, Deputy Go- 
vernor. 

Ordinary Directors.—Alexander 
can, James Bruce, Robert Scott Moncrieff, 
John Campbell, R. G., William Macdon- 
ald, William Ramsay, James Dundas, 
Charles Selkirg, Hugh Warrender. 

Extraordinary Directors.---James Hop- 
kirk, David Ramsay, Lord Advocate, 
James Ferrier, Robert Allan, Henry Fr- 
skine, Peter Free, Alexander Bonar, Wim. 
Creech, Lord Provost of Edinburgh. 


British Linen Company. 
Right Hon. Witiiam of Northesk, 
Governor. 
Sir James Montcomeny, Bart. Deputy 
Governor. 
Directors.---James Gilchrist, Esq. writer 
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to the signet, John Hunter, Esq. writer 
to the signet, Sir William Fettes, of 
Comely Bank, Bart, David Cathcart, Esq. 
Advocate, Adam Maitland, Esq. of Dun- 
drennan. 


Public Dispensary, Edinburgh. 


His Grace the Duke of Montrose, Presi- 
dent. 

Vice Presidents.---The Right Honoura- 
ble the Earl of Lauderdale, the Honoura- 
ble Henry Erskine, Adam Roiland, Esq. 
the Right Honourable the Earl of Moira, 
the Right Honourable William Dundas, 
the Right Honourable Sir John Sinclair, 
Bart. 

Moenagers.---Reverend Dr Simpson, 
exander Campbell, Esq. James Neilson, Esq. 
William \ owbray, Esq. Lord Bannatyne, 
Alexander Laing, Esq. William Trotter, 
Ksq. William Calder, Esq. Bailie Waugh, 
John Peat, Esq. James Kettle, Esq. Da- 
vid Ramsay, Esq. Hugh Warrender, Esq. 
Captain N. Lowis, Dr Monro, senior, Dr 
J. Barclay, Andrew Wood, Esq. Dr James 
Anderson, Dr Rutherford. One vacant. 

Committee for Promoting Vaccine Inocue 
lation.---Lord Craig, Dr Nathaniel Spens, 
the Reverend Dr Ritchie, Dr Andrew 
Inglis, John Wauchope, Esq. 

Physicians Attending in Rotation.---Dr 
Andrew Duncan, senior, Dr Charles Stu- 
art, Dr James Home, Dr John Yule, Dr 
James Buchan, Dr Andrew Duncan, ju- 
nior, Dr. A. Monro, junior, Dr A. Wylie, 
Dy J. H. Davidson. 

Surgeons Attending in Rotation.---Mess. 
William Farquharson, John Walker, 
George Kellie, John Abercromby, John 
Wishart, Robert Allan, James Keith, Da- 
vid Hay. . 

Surgeons for Vaccine Inoculation.---Dt 
Farquharson, Mr Alexander Gillespie, Mr 
James Bryce, Mr John Abercromby. 

William Inglis, Esq. W. S. Seeretary- 

George Kinnear, Esq. banker, Treasurer. 

Mr William Moffat, Apothecary. 


Edinburgh Fiars—Crop 1811. 


Best Wheat, - - L.2 7 6 
Second ditto, - - - 2 5 0 
Rest Barley, - - - 116 0 
Second ditto, - - - 113 0 
Third ditto, - - - 1 8 0 
Best Oats,- - - - 1 3 0 
Second ditto, - - - 019 6 
Best Oatmeal, - - 1 4 0 
Peas and Beans, - - 1 6 @ 
BIRTHS, 
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BIRTHS. 

November 25. At Messina, the lady of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Ainslie, a son. 

February 9. At Edinburgh, Mrs Law- 
son of Cairnmuir, a son. 

— At Ayton, Berwickshire, “Mrs For- 


dyce of Ayton, a son. 
11. At Winchester, Lady Mary Long, a 


daughier. 
— At the Manse of Riccarton, Mrs 
Moody, a son. 


— Lady Ellenborough, a daughier. 

12, At Gloucester-place, London, the 
Right Honourable Lady Sarah Mavia Mur- 
ray, a daughter. 

— Mrs Gordon of Milrig, a son. 

13. Mrs Williamson, Viewlield, Nairn- 
shire, a son. 

19. Mrs Speid, St John-street, a daugh- 
ter. 

— At Cockpen spinning-mill, the wife 
of Walter Baillie, laxdresser, a son and two 
danghters, who are all doing well. 

20. The lady of Captain Thomas Fol- 
liott Baugh, royal navy, a daughter. 

21. Mrs Maxwell, Queen-strect, Glas- 
gow, a son. 

— At Bennington-park, the lady of 
Charles Mantgomery Campbell, Esq. a 
son. 

22. At Edinburgh, Mrs Fergusson of 
Balyoukan, a daughter. 

— At London, the lady of William Gor- 
don, Esq. M. P. a son. 

25. At London, the Countess of Loudon 
and Moira, a daughter. 

— At Bolton, the Honourable Mrs 
Stewart, a son. 

— At Exeter, the lady of Major Mac- 
gregor, 88th reg ment, a daughter. 

28. Mrs William Mackenzie, Northum- 
berland-street-west, a son. 

29. At Grangehall, Mrs Macleod of Dal- 
vey, a son. 

March 1. At Kilmaurs Manse, Mrs Rox- 
burgh, a son. 

2. At Kilmaurs, the wife of John Din- 
Ming, miller, three sons, who, along with 
the mother, are all doing well. 

— At London, the Right Honourable 
Lady Frances Wedderburn Webster, a 
daughter. 

— At London, the lady of the Right 
Honourable Earl Grey, of her seventh son 
and twelfth child. 

— At London, the lady of Archibald 
Campbell, Esq. a daughter. 

— The Countess of Cork, a son. 


3. At Inverie, Mrs Skene of Rubislaw, 
4 
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4. Mrs Douglas of Ednaim-house, a son. 

5. Mrs Tod, Castle-street, a daughter. 

6. At Edinburgh, Mrs Branden, a son. 

Lately, the Honourable Lady Rumbold, 
a son aud heir. 

— At London, the lady gf Sir Robert 
Graham, Baronet, a daughter. 

— At Douglas, Isle of Man, Mrs Lyell, 
wife of Major Lyell of Kineft, a son. 

— The lady of Sir George Leith, Baro- 
net, a son. 

— The wife of John Tatham, a day la- 
bourer iw Kirkland, adjoining Kendal, was 
delivered of two boys and a girl ; the lat- 
ter is since dead, but the former, with the 
mother, are likely to do well. 


MARRIAGES. 

May 25, 1811. Evelyn Philip Medows, 
Ksq. of Conholt, Hants, to Miss Harriet 
Norrie of London. 

Feb. 3, 1812. At Edinburgh, Mr James 
Rennie, minister of the Gospel, to Miss 
Elizabeth Loutit, daughter of Mr George 
Loutit, teacher, Edinburgh. 

4. At Scanlisdale, Isle of Islay, Charles 
Macalister Shannon, Esq. Captain, Argyll- 
shire militia, to Miss Elizabeth Campbell, 
daughter of the late Captain John Camp- 
bell, Islay. 

— At St Andrews, Mr William Mudie, 
bookseller, Arbroath, to Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Mr Cowan, St Andrews. 

8. Lord Berwick, to Miss Sophia Du- 
bechet. 

10. At Holm, the Reverend Henry Cur- 
ror, minister of Carsphairn, to Mrs Moffat, 
widow of the late Mr Moffat of Muir- 
brock. 

— At Saltcoats, John Watson, Esq. of 
Burnhouse, to Miss Isabella Buchanan, 


youngest daughter of Mr John Buchanan, 


vintner, Troon. 

— At Mauldslie-castle, Thomas Gordon, 
Esq. of Harpertield, to Miss Nisbet. 

-- The Earl of Ilchester, to Caroline, 
second daughter of the late Right Honour- 
able Lord George Murray. 

11. At Salisbury-place, Mr James Ine 
verarity, merchant, Leith, to Miss Helen 
Maclagan, daughter of the late John 
Maclagan, Esq. of Castlehill, Carse of 
Gowrie. 

13. At London, R. G. Macdonald of 
Clanronald, Esq. to Lady C. Edgecumbe, 
second daughter of Earl Mount Edge- 
cumbe. 

17. At Edinburgh, John Macredie, Esq. 
eldest son of William Macredie of Perce- 
ston, Esq. Ayrshire, to Mary Rachell Mor- 

rieson, 
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rieson, eldest daughter of the late Major 
David Morrieson of the Honourable East 
India Company’s service. 

18. At Paisley, Mr Duncan Kennedy, 
merchant in Glasgow, to Miss Anne, eldest 
daughter of the late Hew Snodgrass, Esq. 
writer there. ? 

— At London, Sir Alexander Macken- 
zie, of Aroch, Ross-shire, to Miss Geddes 
Mackenzie, cldest daughter of the late 
George Niackenzie, Esq. of the same 
place. 

-~ At Hull, Mr Thomson Bisset, mer- 
chant in Leith, to Miss Young, daughter 
to Dr Young, of that place. 

20. At Leith, Mr James Tullis, mer- 
chant, St Andrews, to Miss Helen Thoms, 
eldest daughter of the late Mr David Thoms, 
merchant there. 

24. At Hingefield, Mr John Robertson, 
timber merchant, Port Dundas, to Agnes, 
youngest daughter of Mr Robert Purdon, 
Hingefield. 

-- At Fdinburgh, Mr Robert Gillies, 
agent of the British White Herring Fish- 
ery, to Isabella, eldest daughter of Mr 


Marriages. 


July 7. On board the ship Ann, on his way 
to Batavia, Mr Robert Dickson, surgeon 
third son of Archibald Dickson of House. 
byers, Esq. 

Aug. 31. At Benares, the lady of William 
Loch, Esq. of the East India Company's 
civil service. 

Dec. 2. On board the Caermarthen India. 
man, on his passage from Bombay, Cap. 
tain Alexander Glas, of the 5th regiment, 
native infantry, Bombay army, son te 
Provost Glas of Stirling. 

11. At Jamaica, Assistant Staff Surgeon, 
James Robertson, M. D. Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh, 
and formerly Surgeon of the Naval Hos- 
pital at Barbadoes. 

19. At Messina, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ainslie, Deputy Adjutant General in Si- 
cily, second son of the late Sir Philip 
Ainslie. 

26. In Portugal, Mr George Anderson, 
Ensign in the 26th regiment of foot, and 
son of the late Mr John Andersoit, mer- 
chant in Leith. 

Jan. 11.1812. At Fort Augustus, Colonel 


UB Robert Nicholson, Portobello. George Brodie, late Liecutenant-Governor 
Rage — At Peterhead, Mr John Panton, of that fort. . 

) ie Knockymill, to Miss Agnes Murray, daugh- 17. At Kilileegh, Ireland, aged 31, Mr 

: > is ter of Patrick Murray, Esq. of Ardiffrie. James Bellmour, a native of Glasgow, and 

.! nt | Sa 25. At Putney, Edward Whitmore, Esq. for several years manager of a company of 

‘ a | \ He hanker, of Lombard-street, London, to Comedians in the west of Scotland, and 

krances, eldest daughter of John Pooley north of Ireland. 

_ o ee Kensington, Esq. of Limegrove. ; 20. At Kilkenny, in the 74th year of 
ie . 26. At Ardersier, Niel Currie, Esq. sur- his age, the Right Rev. Dr James Lanigan, 
ai Oe _ geon, 7Sth regiment, to Caroline, daughter Titular Bishop of Ossory, who governed 
, s ive of James Maepherson, Esq. of Ardersier. that diocese for upwards of twenty years. 

: | id: 27. At Aberdeen, Mr David Chalmers, 21. At Harries, Kenneth Campbell, 
Fi hi H printer in Aberdeen, to Miss Ann Camp- Esq. of Stroud, a gentleman of the most 


ef 


‘bell, eldest daughter of Gray Campbell, 
Esq. collector of Excise. 

March 2. At Dumfries, Mr Edward 
Dawson, writer there, to Miss Edgar Neil- 
son, eldest daughter of Robert Neilson, 
Esq. of Captaintown, merchatt in Dum- 
fries. 

3. At Inverness, William Macbean, Esq. 
merchant in London, to Miss Janet, third 
daughter of Alexander Fraser, Esq. mer- 
ehant there. 

Lately, John Macalister, Esq. in the 
Company's civil service at Penang, and 
collector at Malacca, to Miss Mary Mae- 
hare. 


DEATHS. 


May 7. 1811. At Purneah, in Bengal, 
Thomas Chisholme Scott, Register of Pur- 


neah, eldest son of the Rev. Robert Scott 
of Cuidhouse. 


amiable disposition, and agreeable man- 
ners, of uniform probity through life, and 
exemplary purity of morals; a sincere 
Christian, void of offence towards God and 
man. 

30. At Hawick, Mrs Janet Dickson, 
wife of Captain Irwin, Royal Navy. 

— At Kirkcaldy, Agnes Swinton, wife 
of Mr Alexander Elder, merchant there. 

— At Lisbon, Mr Thomas Arthur, 
late of Glasgow. 

21. At Leith, aged 21, Mr Peter Scott, 
eldest son of Mr William Scott, brewer, 
Leith. 

Feb. 1. At Leith, George Johnston, of 
Overtown, eldest son of the late Robert 
Johnston, ftwmer at Nisbetfield, Fife- 
shire. 

2. At Aberdeen, Jonathan Craigie, Esq- 
of Linton. 

3. At Ayr, Mr John Mitchell, late ofe 
licer of Excise, aged 80 years. mu 
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4. At Rosneath, Donald Campbell, Esq. 
sf Peaton, in the 90th year of his age. 

5. At Perth, Phineas, infant son of 
the Rey. William Thomson. 


15. At Edinburgh, Mr Neil Stewart, 
merchant, Lawnmarket. 

— At Loughrea, Mrs Daly, wife of 
Arthur H. Daly, Esq. She was daughter 


6. At Glasgow, James Craufurd, aged of the Hon. Paul Gore, and cousin of the 1 
nineteen, only son of Mr Adam Craufurd, Marquis of Abercorn, and the Earl of ‘ 
‘grocer, Gallowgate. Arran. | 

7. At Ormiston, Mrs Elizabeth Wight, 16. At Perth, James Frew, eldest son ot 
spouse of Mr David Wight. of the Rev. Forrest Frew. 5 i 

— At Blackhill, Mrs Elizabeth King, — At Greenhead, Mr Lachlan Laurie, Wee it: 
relict of Mr Ninian M‘Gilp. son of John Laurie, Esq. of Glasgow. . '¥ 4 

— At Prince’s Street, Miss Eliza — At Edinburgh, Mr Alexander Fen- i ‘ eh 
Stark. wick, Royal Navy, aged 21 years, much . ty ‘it 

8 At Glasgow, Janet, eldest daughter regretted. He was a young officer of ae oe 
of the late Mr Daniel Macarthur, of the most promising abilities in his profession, Pa 
Grammar School. and possessed of the most humane and < ie ai 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Alexander Chies= gentlemanly disposition. 
lie, son of the late Rev. Nir Chieslie, mi- — At Banif,. Mrs Margaret Gordon, a: fi 
nister of Corstorphine. widow of the deceased John Gordon, Esq. : &. 

9, Mr John Cowan, of Powdrakes, late of Birkenbush. ; ee ies 
flesher in Edinburgh. — At Canongate, Mrs Christian Ram- 4 ae 

10. At Greenock, Mr John Harper, — say, relict of Mr James Ramsay. : ip 
merchant. — At Jedburgh, after a lingering ill- 

12. At Edinburgh, after an illness of ness, in the 48th year of his age, William r 1: 
four days, Archibald Campbell, eldest son Smith, Esq. of M‘Queston, second son of ia 
of Lord Succoth. William Smith, Esq. of Carmilligan, sin- 

13. At Greenock, Margaret, daughter cerely regretted by his numerous friends 
of Duncan M‘Naught, Esq. and acquaintance. 

— At Glasgow, in the 44th year of her — At Edinburgh, the Rev. Mr James 4 


age, Mrs Jean Will, wife of Nir Andrew 
Hunter, manufacturer. 

— At Leith, Mrs Janet Davidson, 
spouse of Mr James Whytt, merchant 
there. 

— Mr Andrew Melvin, merchant in 
Glasgow, justly regretted by all his ac- 
quaintance. 

14, At Gayfield Place, Captain John 
Bruce, late of the 76th regiment of foot. 

“- At the Manse of Airth, the Rev. 
Robert Ure, Minister of Airth, in the 
Sith year of his age, and 54th of his mi- 
nistry. Also, on the 19th current, Miss 
Christian Ure, his second daughter. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Alexander Fyffe, 
merchant. 

13. At Ayr, John Murdoch, Esq. She- 
riff Substitute of the county, in the 71st 
year of his age. To his undeviating inte- 
frity and justice as a judge, all ranks of 
the community have borne public testi- 
Mony ; but, from a reserve almost pecu- 
liar to himself, it was known only to a 
few, that these virtues were founded on 


Hill, minister of the Gospel to the Inde- 
pendent Congregation of Haddingion. He 
Was just in the prime of his life, and had 
nearly finished a course of studies in me- 
dicine. 

17. Mrs Lillias Robertson, wife of Ro- 
bert Wellwood, Esq. of Garvock. 

— At Inveran, Mr Alexander Bethune, 
merckant, much and justly regretted. 

— At Greenhead, Miss Jean Sword, 
daughter of Alexander Sword, 'a 
young lady of amiable disposition, and en- 
dearing sweetnes of manners. 

— At Glasgow, Mr Hugh M*Dermid, 
a student of medicine, and assistant to Mr 
Daniel M‘Lean, teacher, Gorbais, @ 
young man of the most promising abilities. 

— At Fdinburgh, Sir Wiliam Maza- 
well, of Monreith, Bart. must sincerel!s 
regretted by his family, his acquaintances, 
and generally by the county of Wigton, in 
which he resided. 


— At Glasgow, “4rs Robertson, eldest 


daughter of Vir Reid of the Tontine. 
— At Montrose, Miss Elizabeth Bai'- 


an early and uniform sense of religion, _ lie. 
equally free from ostentation, austerity, 18. At Leith, in the 7i#th vear of his : 
and enthusiasm. age, Mr Andrew Nimmo, spinning whec! 
— At Edinburgh, Helen, youngest maker to her Majesty. : 
daughter of Mr James Schaw, printer. — At the Governor's house, in his 72d | 
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year, Colonel Matthew Smith, Major of 
the Tower. 

18. At West Nicholson Street, Miss 
Isabella. Hendrie. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Janet Hardie, 
wife of Dr James Sanders. 

19. At Aberdeen, Mrs Rachel Susan 
Gibbon, relict of the deceased Captain 
Charles Gibbon, of that place. 

— At Brechin, the Rev. James Somer- 
ville, Episcopal clergyman there, and 
Dean of that diocese, 

— At Edinburgh, Mtss Anne Gordon, 
tate milliner there. 

20. At Dalkeith, Margaret, youngest 
daughter of Captain Alexander Cameron, 
Aberdeenshire militia. 

— At James’s Court, James Grame, 
Esq. of Garvock. 

21. At Greenhead, in the 76th year of 
his age, John Laurie, Esq. late Dean of 
Guild, Glasgow. 

22. At Dundee, James Wright, senior, 
Esq. 

— At Hawick, Mr William Scott, to- 
bacconist, aged 

— Mr John Crooks, one of the macers 
of the Court of Exchequer. 

— David Gaddis, of Cargins, near Tan- 
deragee, at the age of 102. It is very 
surprising, that during the long life of this 
man, he never had an hour's sickness, un- 


Stocks and Markets. 


til about three months previous to hie 
decease, when he became unable to work 
without assistance. He enjoyed all his fa 
culties till a short time before he died. 

22. At Edinburgh, Mrs Elizabeth Lam) 
Webster, spouse of Mr John Pearson, 
merchant there. 

At Edinburgh, Miss Isabella 
sell, daughter of the late David Russel, 
Esq. of Woodside. 

23. At Stoke, Plymouth, Admiral Sir 
Charles Cotton, Bart. Commander in Chief 
of the Channel fleet. Sir Charles went to 
rest in perfect health, but was suddenly 
seized, and in getting out of bed fell down, 
and expired before any medical assistance 
could be procured. 

— At Largs, Mrs Jane Muir, wife of 
Mr James Paterson, merchant, late of 
Glasgow. 

— At Market Street, Herts,’ at a very 
advanced age, the Hon. Frederick Caven- 
dish, youngest, and only surviving son of 
the late Lord Charles Cavendish. 

— At Melton Constable, Norfolk, the 
Hon. Lady Stanhope, eldest sister of the 
late Lord Delaval, and sister-in-law to the 
late Earl of Chesterfield. 

— Mrs Margaret Campbell, relict of Mr 
Alexander Campbell, merchant Glasgow. 

— At St John Stteet, the Right Hon’ 
Lady Catherine Charteris. 


Price of Stocks. 
Bank 3 per cent, 
1812. Stock | Omnium. ‘onsols, 
Mar. 2303 61 
— 3§ dis. 60 
16.) — 605 
23, 54 dis. 593 


Prices of Oat, Pease,and Barley Meal, in 
Market, 


Pease and ¢« 

1812. Oatmeal. Barley Meal! 
Bolls. | Price. | Bolls.| Price. 

“Mar-3,| 410 00 | 46 717 00 
360 130 00 | 47 417 00 
17. $28 21 00 50 418 00 

24. 160 23 00 41 |19 OO 


Prices of Grain per quarte r, Corn Exchange 


London. 
1812. | Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Pease. 
Mar. 2.{ 72 120] 48 58] 31 38] 58 63 
80 125150 58) 31 40457 63 
16.}85 130]54 62] 31 42] 58 63 
23.195 138]60 65}$34 44] 60 65 


Prices of Grain at Haddington. 


1812. | Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Pease. 


Se Se Se Se de S$. Se 

Feb. 28.145 55133 40] 23 29]23 28 
Mar. 6.|46 55133 39}]23 30] 24 
13.149 56133 40124 32] 24 30 
20.)50 60}25 44]25 $4]25 3° 
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